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Let Taos send its ery across Sierra Madre’s pices, 
And Algodones toll its bells amidst its corn and vines; 


future, the foro! the pale Jand-seekers come with eager eyes of 


| having been made to my Department, I have formed a 
| Commission for examining the different projects and 


ALL THINGS, AT THE PRESENT DAY, STAND PROVIDED AND PREPARED, AND AWAIT THE LIGHT. 


SATURDAY, APRIL 8, 1848, 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame; 

By all the warning words of truth with which the proph- 
ets came ; 

By the Future which awaits us; by all the hopes which 
cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the blackness of 
the Past; 

And in the awful name of Him who for Earth’s freedom 
died ; ‘ ; 

Oh ye people! oh my brothers! let us choose the right- 
eous side! 


So shall the Northern pioneer go joyful on his way, 

To wed Penobscot’s waters to San Francisco’s bay, 

To make the rugged places smooth, and sow the vales with 
grain, 

And bear, with Liberty and Law, the Bible in his train; 

The mighty West shall bless the East, and sea shall an- 
swer sea, 

And mountain unto mountain call: Praise Gop, ror we 
ARE FREE! 

| 


J.G.W. 
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The French Revolution. 
We take the following extracts from foreign papers 
as given in the Tribune, showing the bearing of the 
glorious Days of February on the great question of the 


age, that of 
THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOR. 


AssoctaTion.—Messrs. Schoenberg Brothers, foun- 


| dems in the Rue du Fauborg Saint Martain, having ad- 


iting the support of the Government to a projected as- 
sociation between master and workman, the Minister 


“Gentlemen :—I have read with much interest your 
letter, appealing to the Government for its support in 
realizing a project of association between master and 
Several applications of the same nature 
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_ Years? 
Still, as the old world rolls in light, shall ours in shadow 
e turn, 
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air! 
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oe how from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 
call the dews of blessing or the bolts of cursing down! 





mission, whenever it may be desired of me, a member | 
of each of the projected Associations ; my wish being 
that all interests, all opinions, may be fully represented. 
Accept, &c. Brerunont.” 

This answer immediately appeased a certain degree 
of fermentation which was beginning to be manitested 
in the workshops of Messrs. Schoenberg. 

The Gazette des Tribunauz says :—* It is announ- 
ced to us that the Company of the Northern Railway 
has declared to all the workmen and agents of its en- 
terprise that it has decided to admit them to a partici- 
pation in the profits. The participation is to be settled 
in the following manner. The products are to be di- 
vided—1, to salaries ; 2, to the interest of the capital 
and to paying it off ; 3, the profits, beyond those two 
chapters, to be divided between the shareholders and 
the agents and workmen, in the proportion of the cap- 
ital in money to the capital in labor.” 

OrGamizaTion.—Several deputations of workmen 
of different trades waited, 5th inst. on the Government 
at the Hotel de Ville, to make known their grievances. 
Among them was one of the calico printers, who pre- 
sented an address, in which they stated that what they 
had to complain of was not excess of work, but want of 
work, and that want, they said, was owing to machines, 
which, however, they asserted they did not desire to see 
destroyed. They intimated that an increase in the ex- 
ports would afford them relief. M_ Cremieux replied 
by assuring them that the Government wofild be their | 
devoted friends. 

About three thousand young men, employed in the 
mercers’ and linen-drapers’ shops, waited on the Depu- 
ty Mayor of Paris, to demand the organization of la- 
bor. ‘The Deputy Mayor promised to submit their de- 
mand to the Government. A deputation of the pu- | 
piis of the Collegesof Paris waited on M. de Lamar- | 
tine, to present their homage, and give expression to 
their hopes, confidence, and devotedness. M. de La-| 
martine received them kindly, and made a speech, in 
which he thanked them for their manifestation, and 
expressed his warm sympathy for his young hearers. 

Rents.—On the 4th inst. there was a numerous 
meeting of hotel-keepers at the Salle de la Redoute, 
to take into consideration a propesition for an appli- 
cation to the Provisional Government for relief in the | 
present crisis. ‘The Chairman of the meeting, after | 
alluding to the rents paid for hotels, which he said were | 
so high as to have left the tenants scarcely a chance 
of honorable existence even in prosperous times, but | 
which would new cause the utter ruin of such as have | 
leases if no reduction be made, recommended that 
the Government should be petitioned to issue a decree 
preventing the landlords from claiming at the present 
moment more than half their rents, and that the Na- 
tional Assembly should be subsequently applied to fop! 
a law regulating the position of landlord and tenant | 
on bases of justice and equity, according to the new 
circumstances created by the Revolution. A motion 
to this effect was put and carried with only one dissen- 
ting voice. 

It-was then proposed that the shopkeepers of Paris 
generally who have leases, should be invited to join in| 
the manifestation, and notice was given for a general | 
meeting at the Salle Valentino yesterday at 12 0’clock. | 
Notwithstanding the shortness of the notice, nearly 
two thousand tradesmen assembled, and adopted unan- 
imousiy the resolutions, of which the hotel-keepers 
had assumed the initiative. _A delegate from each 
trade was appointed to co-operate with the Chairman 
in the measures to be pursued, and the meeting then 
broke up. It wasstated that the number of shopkeep- 
ers in Paris is forty thousand, of whom two-thirds are 
supposed to hold leases. 

Hovrs anp Waces.—At an early hour on the 5th 
inst. there was a general strike of the omnibus drivers | 
and conductors, and soon afterward not an omnibus 
was to be seen in the streets. The drivers and con- 
ductors demand an augmentation of wages, and also 
we hear, a diminution in the time of service by | 
means of supernumeraries. They state that they have | 
only 57 sous a day, although they are required to be 
at their posts soon after seven in the morning, and do 
not finish their labor much before midnight, having, 
during these 17 hours, scarcely ten minutes allowed 
them at any time for a meal. 
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| cess ; tor the Provisional Government have reduced 


| nounce such discussions as mischievous. 


Macuinery.—We read in the Reforme :—Sinister 
reports have been spread, inspiring alarm in the tri- 
umphant city. Jt has bee» said that machinery and 
other apparatus, and particularly mechanical presses, 
had been threatened with destruction. Not having 
been able to conquer or gag the people, they are now 
ealumniated! If citizens, victims of the organized 
concurrence against them by means of great forces, 
were to allow themselves to be seduced into making a 
holocaust of machinery, they would deceive them- 
selves as to their realenemy. This enemy is not the 
economical and great motive power of production ; this 
enemy is the feudal industrial government, which, in 
order to found itsempire on the servitude of hunger, 
degraded handicraft and refused to the v orkman credit 
and association. 

With the institutions about to arise from the Gov- 
ernment founded by the sovereignty of the people, and 
to be watched over by it, these vices will no longer 
exist. Machinery is a power eminently revolutionary 
and democratic. Instead of crushing, as under the 
reign of feudal industry, it will enfranchise the people. 
Machinery makes a multiplication of loaves of bread. 
Nay, since the people have conquered its sovereignty, 
since the social and political laws will be its own work, 
the people would commit an act against its own inter- 
ests by breaking machines, its instruments and ser- 
vants. 

Ricut To Lasern.—We read in the Siecle of Feb. 
28 :—* The Government has proclaimed the principle 
that the laborer has his rights. The organization of 
this principle, which forms the basis of every truly 
democrati¢ state, cannot be completed in a moment. 
Waiting the result of the deliberations of the National 
Assembly, which will be called upon to solve these 
grave questions, the Government performs an impe- 
rious duty in ordering the establishment of communal 
workshops, and taking temporary means to provide 
for the wants of the workmen. But in this the con- 
currence of every good citizen is indispensable. 

“ The emanations of civic charity and fraternity are 
not enough for the present state of things. The com- 
binations of Science must be brought forward to di- 
rect the movements of the heart. The dearth which 
pervaded France in 1846-7, has still left deep traces, 
but which may be quickly effaced if there be no un 
justifiable mistrust to paralyze the elements of public 
prosperity. When the meansof subsistence are dear 
in France it does not, as in Eng!and, turn to the profit 
of a caste which possesses exclusively the whole soil. 

“ There are in our country 5,440,580 land-owners, 
whose payments of land-tax are under 5f.; 1,818,474 
between 5f. and 10f.; 1,614,897 between 10f. and 20. ; 
791,000 between 20f.and 30f. ; 745,000 between 30f. 
and 50f. ; 607,000 between 50f. and 100f. ; 440,000 
between 100f. and 500f.; 36,562 between 500f. and 
1000f. and only 16,346 above 1000f. Out of these 
11,511,000 payments, if one-tenth be appropriated to 
land buiitupon and not cultivated ; if we reckon one 
proprietor for every two payments, it will be found 
that 25,000,000 out of the 35,000,000 of Frenchmen 
are, in a greater or less degree, connected with Agri- 
culture. In a society thus composed, it is evident that 
all do not equally lose by dearness of corn, meat, and 
vegetables. All suffer, because the harvest being bad, 
the cultivator limits his own consumption, in order 
that he may be able to sell the best of his produce. 

“ But, in fine, after a year like that of 1846, there is 
more money in the country-parts than in ordinary 
years. Asit always has been, the agriculturist will 
employ the greater part of his savings in purchasing 
more land, but the rest he will invest in buildings or 
repairs of buildings, in buying clothes and those other 
necessaries which makes the luxuries of the country- 
man. During two years the manufactories of France 
have slackened their work, and there must be a forced 
increase of business in order to supply the wants of 
the consumers. When, therefore, the present state 
of things is viewed calmly, it will be found that 
in future we cannot want if we be not wanting to our- 
selves.” 


Tue Evevation oF tue Lapor Crass in France.— 
The Provisional Government of France have under- 
taken to solve the great industrial problem, which pro- 
poses at all times and under all circumstances to find 
remunerating employment for the laboring classes. 
They have pledged themselves to establish as one of 
the permanent departments of the State, “ A Gov- 
ernment Commission for the Workmen.” This new 
principle will not interest the French alone; it will 
profoundly agitate Europe ; it is the basis of Republi- 
can Institutions; and as the doctrine enunciated is 
sure to excite the liveliest solicitude among our own 
operatives, it becomes an English question, and falls 
immediately within our province. ‘ 


The French laborer has already appealed to our 
Ten Hours Bill in the factory districts, and with suc- 


the hours of toil from eleven to ten in Faris,-and from 
twelve to eleven in the provinces. Every step in the 
new French system will be vigilantly watched by our 
mechanics and artisans, and it is too late now to de- 
We have 
fostered cheap literature, and taught the people to 
read ; we have encouraged literary institutions, and 
taught the people to think ; we have elicited their in- 
tellectual powers, andinspired them with the resolu- 
tion of no longer being treated as “ hewers of wood 
and drawers of water ;” of this education we must 
take the consequences, for the laws of society forbid 
retrogression. 


Above all, the political economists, now dominant 
in Parliament, have proclaimed trumpet-tongued that 
Labor is the source of all weath, and we shall not feel 
surprised if this testimony to productive power should 
have led to speculative inquiries into the theory of 
distribution. ‘The problem now sought to be solved is 
the practical realization of that theory. From this 
agitation of thought have sprung up Communism, the 
doctrines of Fourier and St. Simon, the various pha- 
ses of Socialism,and other remedial schemes which 
partake rather ot enthusiasm than judgment; never- 
theless, they all show in what current public opinion 
is flowing, and it is the part of wisdom not to inter- 
pose obstructions which would cause the swelling 
stream to overflow and destroy its banks, but to direct 
the waters into a deepening channel, whence they may 
be judiciously drained to irrigate and fertilize the sur- 
rounding country.—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 
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NUMBER 23. 


CAUSE OF THE REVOLUTION. 


Bonaparte spoke a homely but important truth, when — 
he said, Ce n’est que le ventre qui gouverne le monde. 
It is the loss, not of a Reform banquet, but of the 
daily bread of myriads, that has dethroned Louis Phi- 
lippe and established a mob Government in Paris. 
Full work and good wages would have kept that 
fierce democracy in order better than a hundred thous- 
and soldiers of the line—better than twenty forts 
manned and provisioned—better even than a w 
packed and well-fed majority in the Chamber of Dep- 
uties. The real work of the Revolution last week 
was done by hungry men. They contributed num- 
bers, fury, recklessness, and terror to an emeute. 

M. Odilon Barrot had another thing in view when 
he applied the torch to the magazine. He expected a 
brilliant firework, illustrating Constitutional principles. 
The effective tableaux was to teach a grave moral. 
Out of an imposing avenue of unarmed National 
Guards, a vast deal of silent indignation, and a scenic 
impeachment, he had constructed a melo-drama ending 
in the overthrow of Guizot and the exaltation cf M. 
Odilon Barrot to guide the last days of Louis Philippe 
and the minority of his grandson. But the material 
was more abundant and more explosive than he reck- 
oned on. 

Within twenty-four hours both Guizot and Barrot 
were successively shelved, unless we are to suppose 
that the latter had more to do with the sequel than he 
chose toavow. Why was this? ‘The answer is a 
vulgarone. There were in Paris some hundred thous- 
and empty stomachs. It is the nature of this disease 
to require a prompt remedy. ‘The Reform banquet 
might have been postponed for months, but even a few 
hours are a serious delay toa hungry man. A mere 
change of Ministry, adissolution of the Chamber, and 
amore enlightened policy for future, were cold com- 
forts to a supperless rabble. “See that we are not 
cheated of our rights this time,” they cailed out at the 
office of the National, as if they could not wait an- 
other seventeen years. 


The disorder was chronic, but the pangs were sharp, 
and something must be done without farther delay. 
This feature of the crisis is revealed in the first acts of 
the Provisional Government. Addressing the“ Citi- 
zens of Paris” with the customary grandeur of expres- 
sion, it laments the “ emotion” which still agitates the 
Capital, and threatens to compromise the prosperity 
of the people. That emotion it iabors to allay with 
much the same simple argument which a mother might 
use witha hungry child. “Provisions are assured, 
_ the bakers are provided with flour for thirty-five 

ays.” 

After an odd parenthesis about the adhesion of the 
Generals, the “ Citizens of Paris” are then told,“ One 
thing alone still retards the sentiment of public secu- 
rity, ancdthat is, the agitation of the people, which is 
want of work, aad the ill-founded distrust which 
causes the shops to be kept closed and puts & stop to 
business.” The dist lamented in this sentence, it 
must be confessed, was not without reason. The 
“ Citizens of Paris,’ though they manifested through- 
out these three glorious days the most heroic abstinence 
from plunder, and though they shot a poor fellow who 
had pocketed one of Louis Philippe’s silver spoons as 
a souvenir of the citizen King, were rather freer cus- 
tomers at the provision shops than suited the views ot 
the proprietors, and the shops were accordingly closed. 
The shopkeepers did not trust their fellow-citizens. 


The Provisional Government finds itself compelled 
to undertake that variety of duties so vehemently 
urged upon the British Government by some Irish ad- 
visers during the late famine. It opens the shops, 
guarantees their supply, and gives their customers both 
employment and money. In the case of Ireland, 
three-deckers and war steamers, blue jackets and ad- 
mirals, were the purveyors to beemployed. In Paris 
a commissariat of a still more equivocal character is 
introduced. What with the students of the Polytech- 
nic School, and “ the armed force” at their command, 
we confess to some little apprehension for the bakers, 
corn-merchants, and farmers within the reach of the 
Capital. 

The signs of an industrial insurrection are every- 
where betrayed. Itisa grand turn-out against the 
State as the masteremployer. Parisian Republican- 
ism is Irish Repeal,and is nothing more or less than 
a violent and organized indignation against a Goverh- 
ment which does not succeed in finding profitable em- 
ployment for the people. Bands of armed w 
are everywhere parading the city. Many of the shops, 
we are told, have been not only ransacked but wan- 
tonly injured, as if by discarded or offended employes. 
These formidable bodies penetrate the Hotel de Ville, 
knock at all the doors. fill the.salles,and endeavor to 
repeat ia the Council Room the terrible scene which 
decided the fate of France in the Chamber of Depu- 
ties. The genius of Lamartine is tasked to lull the 
storm. } 

On Friday this surprising man, exhausted by a sixty 
hours’ sitting, was five times summoned to address 
fresh masses of armed and hungry citizens, and each 
time effectually wielded the fieree democracy. The 
same scene was exhibited at the Ministry of the In- 
terior, when M. Ledru Rollin bribed off his formidable 
visitors with the promise of 30 sousaday in the Na- 
tional Guard. “ The safety of the country,” he very 
truly said, ‘required their immediate enrollment.” 
The Reforme vehemently resents some “sinister re- 
ports,” that these citizen mobs have been threatening 
machinery and other apparatus for economizing labor. 
These reports it ascribes to those who, not having 
been able to gag or conquer the people, calumniate 
them. 

By way, however, of refuting the calumny, it expos- 
tulates with the mob, and quotes from the Atelier, the 
artisans’ journal, a positive statement of the fact that 
machinery has been threatened. Its arguments most 
significantly prove the industrial character of the crisis. 
Printing machines have been particularly marked tor 
destruction, a notice has been issued that the press of 
France is under the immediate protection of the Pro- 
visional Government, and the active aid of all good 


citizens is invoked in its defence. Even didspace per- 


mit, it would be scarcely necessary to speculate on 
this feature of the Revolution. Employment Ls 
he 


ted. If it is disappointed in this moderate expectation 
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itis apt to rebel, not expressly for food, but against 
institutions which it has no practical reason to value. 

Let Parliaments look to it—hungeris the staple of 
rebellion. Justice requires usto guard our censures. 
We are far from intending a general condemnation of 
the conduct either of the Provisignal Government or 
of the people. The former has displayed an energetic 
zeal for humanity and order, carried out with great 
judgement. We may instance particularly the abolition 
of capital punishment for political offences, and the 
strong measures taken for the protection of the once 
royal property and other public monuments. The lat- 
ter has shown equal moderation in the hour of triumph. 
The peculiar features of the Revolution which we have 
noticed above are an exception to the general charac- 
ter of these events, and are so much the more remark- 
able.—London Times, March 4. 


Tne Commisstox on THe Conpition or THE Work- 
ing Crasses.—As the head of one of the most impor- 
tant branches of the new Government—namely, the 
Commission for the Reform of the Condition of the 
Working Classes, now sitting at Luxemborg—the | po- 
sition of Louis Blanc gives importance to his opinions, 
and we watch his labors in conjunction with his col- 
league, Albert, with particular interest. 

He speaks of that‘ cowardly despotism, the liberty 
of Industry ;” he declares most emphatically in favor 
of a legislative minimum of wages, of the necessity 
of State intervention in the concerns of industry, and 
of the modification of the oppressive effects of com- 
petition. These h® terms scientific modes of relieving 
the people. He adoptsthe St. Simonian formula of 
« universal association founded upon love, and conse- 
quently no more competition ;” but he rejects the other 
St. Simonian principle, “ To every one according to 
his capacity, and ta every capacity according to its 
works,” because that proposition tends, in his opinion, 
to establish an impious amount of inequality among 
the conditions of men. He holds, therefore, and 
expressly says, that “ the St. Simonians did not go far 
enough.” 

But suffice it to say that these are fair specimens of 
a complete and consistent theory, which assumes to 
itself the power, and imposes on the authorities of the 
State the solemn duty of regulating the reiations of 
master and employer, and of settling the question of 
labor, wages, supply of employment, &c., in such a 
manner as to relieve the working-classes from the 
hardships and uncertainties of their present condition. 
M. Louis Blane issitting at the Luxembourg with a 
council! of ouvriers, to deliberate on the best mode of 
changing the universal lotof Man. ‘To use an expres- 
sion trom his own harangue to the workmen on this 
occasion,“ He has accepted the formidable responsi- 
bility of regulating the happiness of all the families of 
France.”—London Times, March 10. 





From the Chronotype. 


The French Revolution, 


The heartless dead people, infidels to humanity, 
though faithtul to Ishmaelitism and oppression, are not 
likely to be suited at all with the French Revolution. 
It does not merely substitute a great many kings for 
one ; it requires that government shall really be the 
servant of the people. It goes at one step far beyond 
any republicanism which has been practically carried 
out in this country. And there is need that it should. 
Such republicanism as ours, however it may do for us, 
would do little for France. It would do just as much, 
and no more, for her blouses, her hungry millions of 
cheated producers, than our reppblic does for the slaves 
of our Southern States. The truth is, that the indus- 
trious classes of France are hungry. They do not for 
their utmost toil get enough fairly to keep the wolf 
from the door. The question is, how they and their 
little ones shall not starve. There is a soulless sort of 
people, as numerous perhaps in this as in any country 
which God has created, who do not regard this question 
as of any moment. 

They see nothing but danger, calamity and ruin in 
the French Revolution. They look into the future like 
so many solemn ravens and croak. 

Poor flinty gizzards! ‘The hunger and hopelessness 
of millions and the starvation of thousands is very toler- 
able to them. But O don’t endanger property! Don’t 
reduce the price of stocks! Don’t carry your radical- 
ism into practice. The Chronotype was the only Bos- 
ton paper which announced the news of the fall of Louis 
Philippe as “ glorious” or showed any signs of confi- 
dence or enthusiastic sympathy in the manifestations 
which came to us by the former arrival. We verily 
believe that there are people in Boston, and pretty 
great people in their own estimation, who sympathise 
rmauch more with the feelings of the Emperor of Austria 
on this occasion than with those of regenerated France. 
Why, instead of hailing the glorious news of the Cale- 
donia with outbursting joy and letting their joy ooze 
through their editorial ink, most of our city editors cop- 
ied as their own the wretched, soulless, cowardly com- 
ments of the European Times, a paper which, for its 
part in this matter, deserves rather to be burnt by the 
hangman than to be circulated among freemen. — 

The Problem which cried from the depths of unspeak- 
able human agony to the muckworm Louis Philippe for 
solution was, How shall the masses find remunerating 
employment? All he did was to point a hundred thou- 
sand bayonets at the throats of the sufferers. He was 
busy marrying off his progeny and increasing his 
money. 

The same problem has stared the provisional gov- 
ernment in the face, and they have faced it like men. 
They have shown their determination to grapple wit» 
it as men best can. They are beginning to do some- 
thing. The light which is in the world on this great 
social problem they earnestly give heed to. 

The system of Fourier—Char'es Fourier who is con- 
siderably reviled and ridiculed by conceited ignorance 
here and everywhere— is the only system with a soul 
and an idea in it which has never been tried in this 
world. Communism was tried and failed long ago. 
And other dreams have failed. But Fourierism which 
professes to be founded on great fundamental princi- 
ples of our nature, as a theory has taken a deep hold in 
France. It has an able organ in Paris in the Demo- 
eratie Pacifique, an organ which has cost the Guizot 
ministry more trouble and anxiety of late than all the 
more violent and radical papers put together. The 


great ideas of this paper everywhere appear as sails, | 
¢ Unconsciously to | 
most of themselves probably, the leading minds of the | 


oars and rudder to this revolution. 


revolution have imbibed its spirit and tone, and among 
all the Paris papers this seems to be the only one which 
has beld its course straight forward A 

We copy from its columns the following paragraphs 
which are extremely significant :— ‘ a 


“Soctanist Movement oF THe Press.—The great | 


events of the last ten days have dissipated almost every 
where the prejudice against social doctrines. "The senti- 
ment of universal brotherhood is now the rallying 


: , point 
of all generous hearts and enlightened intellects, 


The | 


THE HAR 


journals of Paris and the departments, without excep- 
tion, have come upon our track ; they have come to 
uriderstand that the present question is not a political 
but a social one ; they have freely unfurled the social- 
ist banner against which most of them were just now 
tighting, and which the rest accepted only with re- 
serve. 

“ Hence it would be impossible for us to give to-day 
a list of the reproductions of the Democratie Pacifique. 
The pladard entitled ‘ Prayers or tHe Prorre—Re- 
FORM FOR ALL,” has been copied by all the provincial 
and foreign presses. 

« Every day, since the 22d of February, we have 
been unable to open any journal without finding in it 
some, of our articles. The light is created ; social doc- 
trines which were disdained as Utopian are now recog- 
nized as of great value. The seed which we have been 
for seventeen years sowing, having sufficiently germi- 
nated in the heart, every where sprouts above the sur* 
face, and every where finds laborers ready to hasten 
its growth.” 

The Provisional Government, as we have already 
seen, has taken very impor'ant steps towards carrying 
out these social ideas, and they are now every where 
in discussion, as the means of solving the great prob- 
lem of humanity. 

An example of the faith that is put in these doctrines 
is found in the following :— 

«“«The Northern Railway Company,’ says the cor- 
respondent of the Daily News, ‘ has announced its pur- 
pose of making all individuals of every rank and class 
in its employment, from the president of the company 
and the engineer-in-chief, tu the humblest station man, 
stoker, and plate-layer, virtual partners in the enter- 
prize, and participators in its profits. Private estab- 
lishments are one by one following a hke course. As 
an example of this spirit of commercial communism, I 
| will give you here an announcement which appears at 
| the head of the leading column of the journal La Presse 
|this morning. I give it in full, verbatim et literatim ; 
|not because of its own interest or importance, but as 
| affording a capital sample of the principles which are 








BINGER. 


eighteen years, doing what? sowing the wind, and 
on have reaped the whirlwind: taxing, intriguing, 
diplomatising, bribing, ‘with an affrontery that grew 
every day prouder of itself. Other countries have suf- 
fered the like, and borne it, if not quietly, yet unresist- 
ingly. And now the mob of Paris rises, musket in 
hand, and sweeps away all that. A great gain, sure- 
ly ; the necessary antecedent of all other national 
gains. 

And so France is once more a Republic. The peace- 
ful Burgher will no longer see the iniquity, which his 
sire and his grandsire fought to abolish, rampant in 
Court—on Throne. The man of talent, he, too, is 
enfranchised ; behold, at last, the Republic invites, nay 
beseeches him into his fitting arena; la carriere est 
ouverte aux talents ; “The tools are to him who ean 
handle them!” The peasant, the operative, what has 
he? Hope, at least: this new Government was his 
making, it can hold together only if he support it ; 
whoever may go uncared for now, surely it will not be 

’ 


On Monday,came out the decree for a National As- 
sembly, to be chosen by Universal Suffrage and Vote 
by Ballot, of the whole thirty millions, not by some 
170,000 placemen, actual or expectant, thereof. It is 
to be chosen in the early weeks of the forthcoming 
April, and to meet at Paris with the opening of May. 
The last National Assembly, of Universal Suffrage and 
Vote by Ballot, tnat France remembers, was in the 
autumn of 1792—fifty-six years ago. Like this one, 
that old one met after France had hurled down its 
King and proclaimed itself a Republic—so far and no 
farther the resemblance reaches. In all other respects 
what a contrast! In 1792, France wasdivided against 
itself; Royalists and Clergy against Republicans, De- 
partment against Department, La Vendee flaming up 
in insurrection ; the Paris Prison chokeful, soon to be 
emptied by massacre, Prussia and Austria rushing over 
the frontier to extinguish Revolution, the Duke of 
Brunswick with 30,000 bayonets acting as extinguisher. 
Andnow! From farthest North to farthest South, not 
a murmur of discord ; Church and Mammon, Peerage, 








|fermenting throughout the’ entire industrial system of | and Peasantry, Rothschild and the Archbishop of Par- 


this great country :— 
« Councit or Proprretors oF La Presse.— MEETING 
|or Marcu 5.—M. de Belville, president ; M. Laboy, 


is, Marshal Soult and Marshal Bugeaud, all with a 
real joy, (for Louis Philippe had no friend,) acknow- 
ledge the Republic. Prussia, Austria, Russia, look on 


secretary ; M. Coutzen, auditor. The proprietors of | in dismay, and far from attackinging France, think 


the Presse, called together by M. Emile de Girardin 
| (one of them,) agree unanimously to the principles 


(hereafter stated, already adopted by the company of | 


| the Northern Railway Company :—Association of Cap- 
|ital and Labor—division of profits—Henceforward, in 
‘every industrial enterprize, all the salaries of laborers, 
| workmen, foremen, clerks, engineers, directors, and 

managers, shal! be made a common fund with the cap- 
| italists, with reference to the labor of one and the cap- 
| ital of the others. The profits remaining after the pay- 
| ment of labor, and dividends on capital, shall be divided 
, between all, according to the amount of salary of divi- 
| dend ofeach. In consequence they decide that the di- 
vision of the proceeds of the Presse shall be made as 
follows:—1. Payment of salaries. 2. Interest of capi- 





the Presse, from the Ist August, 1839, the day of its 
purchase, comprising therein its sinking fund. 3. Di- 
vision of the profits in the proportion of capital in money 
to capital in labor represented by the amount of sala- 
ries. This word ‘ salaries’ must have some more no- 
ble import. The proprietors of the Presse, therefore, 
extend it, without distinction, to editors, clerks, com- 
positors, correctors, printers, disftibutors, and folders. 
The accounts of the participation shall commence from 
January 1, 1848. A commission composed of three 
members has been charged with the drawing up the le- 
galagreement. ‘The reduction of the price of subscrip- 
tion from 44f. to 24f. per year (difference 20f.) from 
| 52f. (average) for the departments to 36f. per year (dif- 
ference 16f.) is approved, for all the subscriptions made 
|after thisday. All the proprietors of the Presse giving 
their consent severally.” 











‘ Revolation. 


Twenty days have scarcely elapsed since a revolu- 
tionary mob drove Louis Philippe from his throne ; yet 
already, law and order reign again supreme in France ; 
and nowhere has any destructive convulsion or confla- 
gration, anarchic or alarming, intertered to mar the ef- 
tect of the lesson which the Revolution of 1848 is cal- 
culated to teach. The Middle Classes of France have 
proclaimed by conduct, still more emphatically than by 
word, that civilization, that which is most valuable in 
civilization, does not depend on Kings, or Dynasties, or 
Ministries ; but that as, in the course of centuries, it 
has been slowly evolved without the help of these, so 
can it continne to exist, in tranquil and fruitful order, 
when these, and what belongs to them, have vanished. 
The working classes of France,—they, too, have more 
than once repeated that old proclamation of theirs, 
which cannot be repeated too often: “ Kings, or Dy- 
nasties of Kings, Governments by whatsoever name 
you go, unless you look a litie after us, the Workers, 
assure us who are ready to toil, due work and subsis- 
tence in change for it, you really cannot remain on this 

earth any longer!” Such is the proclamation which the 

| Working Classes of France have made in these-very 

| wooks once again, amid the sounds of falling thrones. 

| Where French Peers lately sat, and debated “ Who 
shall be Minister,” there now sit Louis Branc, the 
Newspaper Editor, and Working Men in blouses, pas- 
sionately decreeing the “ Organization of Labor.” 
Such is the result that comes of paying no heed to the 
proclamations of Working Classes ! 

For the rest, in reply to the question which all Eu- 
rope is now putting to itself—* What will become of 
it?’ How can labor be organized in France—in Eu- 
rope?” what answer can we or any other man or men 

| cetarn ! [tis enough to know that the matter is be- 
ing debated, will be debated (the men in blouses tak- 
ing good care of that) until what is altogether imprac- 
ticable and insane in the much talk and writing that 
| late years have produced, be separated from what they 
| hold of practicable and sane—so that the latter only 
shall be permanently embodied in the daily ways of 
men. Enough that the question of the « Organization 
|of Labor” has been raised, by this French Revolution, 
into the altitude of a European one, to whic! ali prac- 
| tical men, as well as all thinkers, must forthwith ad- 
dress themselves. Itis not a problem that one gene- 
ration can solye—its solution will tax many generations. 
Let us be thankful that it is to be at least attempted, 
/ and rest secure, now as ever, of a good issue. 
| Apart, then, from this fathomless business of “or- 
| ganizing labor,” what has France to gain by its Revo- 
}uon? May we not say that, already, by the very faet 
of its Revolution, France has made an immense gain 
| —has assured itself that it really is alive and not dead 
—that it has force enough to make away with and 
| abolish the palpably False, whether it may be able or 
|not to evolve and reconstruct the True. 








ot King Louis 
i! hilippe and Company sate there, in high places, these 


tal at 5 per cent., according to the average profits of 


|only of what minimum of “ Constitution” their sub- 
| jects are like to force from them. 
Not the least significant, not the least promising to- 
|ken of the future of France is the temper of mind, 
which according to all observers, the French display, 
under these new, unexpected circumstances. Nothing 
of the old fanfaronade, extreme of enthusiasm altern- 
ating with extreme of desperation ; silent satisfaction 
| rather, and, may we not say, tremulous hope in Heaven. 
| T saw,’"says an observer, “ the Paris populatiod es- 
| corting its slain ones, in solemn procession, on Satur- 
day last, lay them beside their slain fathers, beneath 
the July Column, mute patriotism of a new generation 
| joining the last one, alsomute. There was something 
very striking in the silence with which, on the whole, 
the ceremony was transacted.” It is a new quality in 
such French solemnities, this of silence ; and full of 
| good augury !—Manchester Examiner, March 11. 











Ode to Sicily. 
BY WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 


Few mortal hands have struck the heroic string, 
Since Milton’s lay in death across his breast. 
But shall the lyre then rest 
With vilest dust upon it? This of late 
Hath been its fate. 


But thou, 0 Sicily! art born again. 

Far over chariots and Olympic steeds 

I see the heads and the stout arms of men, 

And will record (God gives me power) their deeds. 


Hail to thee first, Palermo! hail to thee 

Who callest with loud voice, “Arise! be free, 

Weak is the hand and rusty is the chain.” 
Thou callest ; nor in vain. 


Not only from the mountains rushes forth 
The knighthood of the North, 
In whom my soul elate, 
Owns now a race cognate, 
But even the couch of sloth, ’mid painted walls, 
Swells up, and men start forth from it, where calls 
The voice of Honor, long, too long, unheard. 


Not that the wretch was feared, 
Who feared the meanest as he feared the best 
But that around all kings 
For ever springs 
A wasting vapor that absorbs the fire 
Of all that would rise higher. 








Even free nations will not let there be 
| More nations free. 

Witness (O shame!) our own, 

| Of late years viler none. 


To gratify a brood, 
Swamp-fed amid the Suabian wood, 
The sons of Lusitania were cajoled, 
And bound and sold, 
And sent in chains where weunchain the slave 
We die with thirst to save. 


Ye too, Sicilians, ye too gave we up 

To drain the bitter cup, 
Which ye dash from ye in the despot’s face. 

O glorious race! 

Which Hiero, Gelon, Pindar, sat among 
And prais’d for weaker deeds in deathless song; 
One is yet left to laud ye. Years have marred 
My voice, my prelude for some better bard, 
When such shall rise; and such your deeds create. 


In the lone woods, and late, 
Murmurs swell loud and louder, till at last 
So strong the blast, 
That the whole forest, earth and sea and sky, 
To the loud surge reply. 


Within the circle of six hundred years, 
Show me a Bourbon on whose brow appears 
No brand of traitor. Change the tree, 
From the same stock for ever will there be 
The same foul canker, the same bitter fruit. 
Strike, Sicily, uproot 
The cursed Upas. Never trust 
That race again: down with it; dust to dust. 








From the Chronotype, 

Punch is in clover about these days. The num 
by the last steamer are uncommonly rich and rn " 
The principal cut in the last number over the title « p” 
Out,” represents a volunteer of the barricades holding 

a great extinguisher over a bed candle. The capagj 
dish is ready to catch the melting tallow, and the une 
tuous luminary is no other than Louis Philippe hime.) 
his wig representing the flame, which is ready to be ¢,' 
tinguished by the new cap of Liberty. We give cm 
samples of sympathy with French Liberty. 


A Car may Loox aT a Kine.—This is a very 
maxim ; but, if kings do not take care, it will 
obsolete, for though it may be always true that Qc 
may look at a king, the time may come when q = 
must look very sharp indeed to find one. We} , 
nevertheless, that a cat may long enjoy the Privilege oj 
looking at a Queen, and that the feline animal m 
throughout the whole of its nine lives, have our ow, 
Victoria to look upon. 


Ancien, 


THE BO-PEEP OF THE BOURBONS. 
Louis Philippe 
Has lost his sheep, 

And never again will find ’em: 
The people of France 
Have made an advance, 

And left their King behind ’em. 


Citizen Lovis Puttipre tn Paris.—Such is the cog 
fidence of the French Republicans in the durability of 
their form of Government, that, it is said, in a very jij. 
tle time they will allow all the Orleans family to retur 
to Paris to enjoy the comforts of private citizenship. 
Louis Philippe, we understand, proposes to set up bug. 
ness as a money changer. 


Tue Patentees oF GovernmENT.—We are s0 pro. 
foundly convinced that no Ministry can survive for, 
week unless it is compounded of the Nobility, that we 
have the most serious alarms for the duration of the 
Provisional Government at Paris. Why, there is no: 
asingle Lord amongst them! Jt is true that the mem. 
bers are all men of genius, every one of whom has dis. 
tinguished himself, more or less, by his talents—by 
what has that to do with Government? No! Gire 
us the Red Book before all other books, be they histo. 
ries or the best works on political economy, or the 
cleverest book you like. What is a man like Lamar. 
tine to a Marquis?’ How can a person like Louis 
Blanc, much less the editor of a newspaper, know as 
much about statesmanship as an Earl, or a Viscount, or 
even a Right Honorable? No; the probability is ab. 
surd. The race of statesmen are all born with cor- 
nets. Itisa breed of itself. The branches of Gover. 
ment, to flourish, must be covered with strawbeny 
leaves. Fora country to be happy, to be free from 
debt, to be prosperous, the Ministers that guide it mus 
be selected on the golden rule of “ Nobility before 
Ability.” 

The preference reads rather absurd, but the thing has 
been proved so often in England, that the justice of it 
must be true ; and are we not particularly happy !— 
Look to the Income Tax. Are we not free from debt! 
—Only refer to the National Debt And are we not 
prosperous?—But it is useless solving these questions 
when we have a Whig Ministry. The Genius of States- 
manship abides only in Heralds’ College. 


Sr. Herena tue Seconn.—The Napoleon of Peace 
has worked out his resemblance to his namesake. He 
now only wantsa St. Helena, which we hope he wil 
find at Claremont, where, upon his two millions in the 
British Funds, he will be enabled to rough it quietly for 
the remainder of his days. 


THE LOST GAME. 

At cards a sly and an old man played 
With a nation across the sea, 

And oaths were taken and bets were made 
As to whose the game should be. 


They played so long, and they played so well, 
It was difficult to scan 

If the sly old man should the people “ sell,” 
Or the people the sly old man. 


The people were “ flush” of “clubs” and “ spades,” 
And played as if in despair ; 

And “ diamonds” he had, in all their grades, 
But never a “ heart” was there. 


The last “heat” came of the game I sing, 
And the people played pele mele ; 

But the old man lost, tho’ he played the “ king,” 
For he played the “ knave” as well. 


LL 
Items of Parisian Intelligence. 


We learn with pleasure, says the Paris Constitution 
nel, that the payment of taxes to the receiving offices 
in Paris are already very numerous. The tax papers 
have been distributed only a very days and yet a great 
many citizens, without waiting for a second notice, have 
paid in, some a half, some three-fourths, and some even 
the whole of the amounts of their assessments for the 
year. The Treasury is acting with great regularity. 
All the offices are open, and not a single payment or- 
dered has been put off. 

In the Place du Carrousel, says the Presse, after ‘he 
municipal guards had ceased firing, some of the citi 
zens, enraged by the conflict, wished to sacrifice these 
unfortunate men. One of the citizens exclaimed, 
“ They killed my brother at the Palais Royal, and I 
must in turn kill one of them!” A National Guard, 
standing by him, immediately said, « Remember that 
if you do kill one, you will also have caused the death 
of a brother.” ‘These sublime words at once extil- 
guished every feeling of revenge. 

Tue Buitvers or THe Barnicapes.—The men look- 
ed pale, but resolute and fearless. Some uttered not® 
word, but silently and rapidly worked at getting up the 
paving stones. Some mounted on the lamp-posts 
waving their hats and exciting the mob ; some laughed, 
and geemed to set under the effect of an excitement 
more or less pleasurable. Among them I noticed the 
most opposite extremes, in point of aspect ; among 
fresh, handsome faces, appeared visages the most scowl- 
ing Lever beheld. Some were well armed, and ha 
abundance of ammunition ; one man told me that he 
had passed the whole of the previous night in making 
cartridges—relying on the pillage of a gun-shop © 
supply him witha gun. The majority were, howeve! 
scantily suppiied ; on the average, I think, they had 
not enough for a dozen rounds. Several were mere 
boys of fifteen or sixteen ; these were among the most 
active and eager, if not the most resolute. I had but 
a few minutes for observation, for a troop of horsemen 
galloped down the street, sweeping everything before 
them. Inthe Rues Gruntet and St. Martin, murdet- 
ous conflicts took piace across the barricades. The 
soldiers were marched up to them to destroy them, 4? 
received the fire of the mob at the very mouth of the 
guns, returning it in the same way. In all the groups 
in which I have mixed, the cry is for a leader. The 
people are almost as furious with the Opposition or 
deserting them, as with the Ministry for bringing = 
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against them. Very few have any distinct 

out are fighting for. They reply, “ Re- 
form ” but if you ask “ what reform?” they say— 
«mais 1a Reforme quoi !” They are hungry and 
erable, and they fight under the influence of a blind 
select that for them any change must be advanta- 
pote a vague but bitter animosity against their 
or ress, goaded to exasperation at the sight of the 


e Boys or Parts.—Amid all this bloodshed the 
ecene is not without its humors. On the Boulevards 
the gamin de Paris is in great force, and distinguishes 
himself by his usual antics. ‘There is one perched in 
very tree ; perched among the branches, with out- 
: read arm, in the most grotesque attitudes, grinning 
and hooting, surveying and dominating the tumult ; 
swaying and balancing their little impish bodies and 
heads in a state of indescribable excitement. Their 
ercing voices echo shrilly the gruff roar of the raging 
ates below ; and they dare, by insult and look, the 
municipal guards, even while they pass with their bay- 
onets almost grazing the young rascals. 

Curiosity OVERCOMING F'ear.—One very remarka- 
ble circumstance that I have noticed is the fearlessness 
of the woman, who crowd into the thickest of the tu- 
mult, yelling and tossing their arms, and often remain 
when numbers of the men have given ground. The 
Boulevards swarm with lorettes, elegantly dressed, who 
watch the movements of the troops, and mix in the 

ups inquiring and repeating the news with the ut- 
most curiosity and interest. A gentleman to whom I 
told this remarked that he had been struck with the 
came fact. He said that he anda friend were watch- 
ing the conflict at the barricade in the Rue St. Martin, 
and they were surrounded by about twenty work girls, 
probably seamstreses. Suddenly a discharge of mus- 
kets took place, and the bullets flew whistling past, and 
rattled against the walls immediately over their heads. 
They all fled, and took refuge under a neighboring 
archway ; but the firing having ceased, the girls peep- 
ed out cautiously, and went forth one by one, till at 
last he and his friend were lett alone. “ We thought,” 
headded, laughing, “ that as ail the woman had gone, 
we might venture forth again and accordingly we 


did.” 


—_— 
The Sentiment of French Workmen. 


The managing Committee of the Association for the 
Defence of National Labor has addressed the following 
circular to the members: 

GextLemMEeN: The gravity of the circumstances im- 
posed new duties on your association. The Republic 
isproclaimed. There is no power without order. And 
order is the idea which dominates the association of 
which you have constituted us the representatives, and 
which you have founded out of the pale of all political 
opinion. Without order, in fact, there is neither con- 
sumption nor labor, nor wages—no present, no fature. 
Such must be the sentiment of our associates, and there- 
fore we rely on their co-operation. Events render it 
indispensable. They have induced us to promise to the 
Minister of Commerce, that to contribute to the main- 
tenance of order, every manufacturer, etc., will make 
ita duty in proportion to his means to create employ- 
ment. Itis thus that every shop will become a na- 
tional shop ; and as such will be entitled to the protec- 
tion of all. But this situation imposes grave duties on 
Industry. You nobly understood them, when, in the 
year which has just passed, you maintained labor, and 
assured the nourishment of the working classes. The 
sacrifice which humanity then imposes on you, an en- 
lightened patriotism now demands. You will not be 
utrue to your former conduct, and within the limits of 
what is possible you will renew the sacrifices previously 
made. Espeeially employ your personal influence that 
your example may be followed by all. It is thus, it is 
by these means, that we shall draw closer the union 
between all citizens. And, let us not forget it, the union 
of citizens is the peace of the country ; there, to-day, 
is the first element of labor, the first element of public 
security and prosperity. Accept, &c. 

(Signed) ODIER, President. 
MIMEREL, Vice President. 
LOUIS LEBEUPFP, Secretary. 
JOSEPH PERIER, Treasurer, 

IurnovEMENT of AcricvLtuRE—The Agricultural 
Congress held on the 8th inst, its second sitting ; M. 
Gasparin in the chair. Messrs. E. Lefebvre and Per- 
rot informed the meeting of the decree of the Provis- 
ional Government, instituting a permanent Commis- 
son at the Luxembourg to regulate the interests of 
French Agriculturists. This decision was hailed with 
expressions of great satisfaction by the members pres- 
tnt, and it was voted that the members of the Bureau 
should proceed on Monday to the Hotel de Ville to 
thank the Government, and to express a hope that sev- 
tral of the members should be included in the Commis- 
mission. Mr. Allier, Director of the school of Petit- 
Bourg, then proposed, first, that in the distribution of 
funds to be employed in the construction of national 
workshops, Agriculture should not be forgotten ; and 
next, that agricultural schools or colonies should be at 
once established for the education of poor orphan child- 
ren. After some discussion this proposition was re- 
ferred to the Committee appointed to express the wishes 
of the Congress. The question of agricultural credit 
was then brought forward, and gave rise to some dis- 
cussion, and eventually the Congress, by a vote, ex- 
Pressed a hope that the Republican Government would, 
4s promptly as possible, utilize the mass of information 
collected relative to the question of mortgage, for the 
purpose of improving the present system. The sitting 
‘nen terminated. > 

Communism anp Association. —M. Cabet, who is re- 
garded as the chief ot the Communists, has put forth an 
address to that body, recommending it to give its full 
adhesion to the Provisional Government, reserving to 
tself all possible but pacific action in tavor of individual 
Herty and the right of association and discussion. M. 
Cabet also strongly inculeates respect for property. 

On the above the Democratie Pacifique, the organ 
the French Associationists, remarks as follows: 
The chief of the Iearian Communists inseribes in his 
me : no attack on property! No, not any phys- 
ack or any in theory either. The Constituent 
“ssembly is about to meet. All the elements of the 
Nation, all the interests, all the rights, will there find 
“iT organ ; and the great questions which interest at 
¢ same time the capitalist and the workman, will be 
ert and decided in the point of view of universal 
*neiliation. While waiting for that, the legislative 
: ton has undertaken its great labors; the Socialists 
ks Avg rue ought to avoid exclusive formulas, post- 
aa e discussion of the questions which divide them; 
; me themselves with putting forward those great 
tring social foresight, of agricultural and manufac- 

g- 4ssociation, and of the abolition of misery by la- 
- on which they already agree, and which each day 
. Penetrating farther into men’s minds. Socialists! 
—" up fraternity to all men; let us know how 

ize it first of all among ourselves ! 
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= : Tue Armep Force or Parts.—For several years| Inetann.—A letter of the Rev. Mr. O’Mally, in the Statistics of Misery. 


past Louis Philippe has paid great attention to the for- 
tifications and garrison of his. capital ; and so appar- 
ently efficient has been his military organization, that 
his throne was considered impregnable. Even the 
London Times, that oracle among newspapers, ex- 
pressed an opinion, after hostilities had been commen- 
ced, that the outbreak would “tend to increase the 
strength of the Government, and expose the impudence 
of opposition.” This reasoning was evidently based 
upon the known fact that nearly two hundred thousand 
troops were subject to the King’s orders, and would, it 
was thought, carry his willinto effect. Thathe might 
be more certain of their aid in an hour of need, they 
were divided into three separate, independent divisions, 
between which a certain degree of rivalry was en- 
comreend though all were taught to cry “ Vive le 
oi!” 


Tue Reevutar Army of France is raised by con- 
scription—a lottery in which every young man of 
France is forced to take his ticket, and a certain pro- 
portion, who draw fatal numbers, to serve for seven 
years, or purchase the services of a substitute, whom 
iew have the means to do. The new levies are first 
sent to Algeria, where they are well drilled, often in 
action, and as martial law reigns there, acquire habits 
of implicit obedience. Then they are for one year on 
garrison duty in Paris, changing their quarters every 
two months, in order to prevent fraternization with 
the populace. One hundred thousand of these troops 
were in Paris and quartered in the vicinity, under the 
commond of Marshal Bugeaud, whose hatred of civil- 
ians is well known,and who has little regard for human 
life. He had at his command fourteen detached forts, 
whose heavy artillery could reduce Paris to ruins in a 
day, as every house is within the range of their pieces, 
while the arsenals, commissariat department and guard 
houses were all well supplied with provisions and mu- 
nitions of war. 


Tue Menicipat Gvarp is a Police force, consisting 
of nearly seven thousand picked men, who are divided 
imto cavalry and infantry, probably the most servicea- 
bly corps in the world. Though most of them have 
served in the army, they consider themselves above 
the line, and are insufferably vain. In former troubles 
they have been found very efficient in emeutes, and 
are generally married into the families of the working 
classes. The Perfect of Police was their nominal 
commander, acting under M. Duchatel, Minister of 
the Interior. He also commands a battalion of Sa- 
revurs, Pomprers, or soldier firemen, consisting of 829 
men and officers. 


Tue Nationat Gvarp enrols every man established 
in business or who is a householder, and is thus a mili- 
tia, corhposed of the citizens, who have an interest at 
stake. ‘They are well uniformed and equipped, as in- 
fantry and cavalry, and have generally been called out 
about five days in the year, as one legion is, in its turn 
on guard at the Palace. They ballot once in five 
years for candidates for each office, from which the 
Ministers commission one, and have thus managed to 
get in their supporters. They number about sixty 
thousand in the city limits, and twenty-five thousand 
in the banlieue or suburbs, commanded by General 
Jacqueminot. Their annual expenses for music, staff 
officers, guard houses, &c., is abeut $125,000, and the 
individual expenses for uniformsare large. Not very 
soldierlike in their deportment, this train-band has 
been a standing butt of ridicule with the regular force ; 
but in the recent troubles, the King’s policy of keeping 
them apartseems not to have succeeded, as the troops 
of the line have sympathised with them and the peo- 
ple. The municipal guards have resisted with a valor 
worty of a better cause. 

No Body Guard hasexisted in France since the 
dissolution of the Swiss Corps in 1830. Guard has 
been mounted at the Palace, by detachments trom all 
three of the above divisions. 





Tue Cataorics anp THE Revotutrion.—The follow- 
ing manifesto from Count De MonratemBert explains 
the position which the Catholics of France, as such, 
hold toward the new orderof things. It is taken from 
the Paris Univers : 


In the midst of all revolutions, the Church remains 
standing, immortal as truth, liberty, and justice. Un- 
der the Republic, as unde; the Monarchy, we mustde- 
fend, love, and serve religious liberty. We ought, we 
can,and we will. We have for pledges of it, on the 
one side, the unanimous respect with which the victo- 
rious people treat religion ; and on the other, the firm 
resolution expressed by the Provisional Government to 
maintain the free exercise of all religions. We have 
beside the example of the United States; the French 
Republic cannot be less just, less liberal, less intelligent 
than the American one, particularly when the question 
relates to faith, conscience, and family. In this change, 
so great and unexpected, we Catholics, above all, have 
nothing to change ; our rights, our duties, our interests, 
remain the same. The colors which we have planted 
outside, and above all poliiical opinionsare intact. We 
have not waited until this day to profess the worship of 
sacred liberty ; to deelare war on all kinds of oppres- 
sion and falsehood ; to proclaim that the Catholic cause, 
such as we have always defended it, was not identified 
with any power, any human cause. We feel inclined 
to think that the perseverance with which we have for 
eighteen years preached up this sovereign independence 
of religious interests will aid the French Catholics to 
comprehend and to accept the new social phase into 
which we enter. Not one of them has a right to abdi- 
cate. They will therefore descend into the arena, with 
all their fellow-citizens, to lay claim to all political and 
social liberties which are to be henceforward the ina- 
lienable patrimony of France. ‘They will descend in- 
to it, to fulfil a sacred duty,a national duty, a Christian 
duty. They will place unlimited confidence in the 
impenetrable designs of God, will show an ardent love 
for their country, an imperishable devotedness to its 
glory and its happiness. 





A Heavy Brow.—A Pennsylvania Colonel, a very 
particular friend of ours, is very fond of telling stories, 
of which he is invariably the hero. The only fault 
about some of them is that they are highly colored ; in 
short, he always ‘draws ye longe bowe.’ 

« | was once in Harrisburgh,” says the Colonel, “ on 
official business. During my stay a horse race came 
off near the capitol, and as I am rather partial to horse 
racing, I wentto see it. Just as the horses were about 
starting, some fellow insulted me by jostling me rather 
roughly. Now, you know I don’t often fight, but 
when I strike, then 1 do strike; sol up fist, and 
hit him a blow that sént him against the fence, intoa 
field, carrying with him nine sections of posts and 
rails. The fellow laid a short time, then raising him- 
self into a sitting posture, he looked wildly around 
him. ‘Gentlemen,’ said he,‘has this storm done much 
damage? Did the lightning strike any body but 
me?” 


Dublin Freeman's Journal says : 

“ That he wishes to give the Irish Working Clasees 
an object in the present movement, such as the Com- 
mission of Workmen, appointed by the Provisional 
Government of France. The present Revolution in 
France is in fact an insurrection of Labor against Mo- 
nopoly—a workingman’s Revolution. The French 
artisans have revolted against Pauperism, banishment 
and death, and taking the symbol for the reality, have 
struck down the Crown which capped the social rot- 
tenness wherein they were stifled. .IWe,in Ireland, 
must learn to know and respect the rights of Labor, 
and to consider their settlement the basis of all Irish 
prosperity.” While on this subject, we may mention 
that Lord Watuecovrr, (an Associationist) who has 
given it much study, and who is at present in Paris 
observing the exertions of Lovis Buanc and his com- 
mission, has promised to communicate his views to the 
readers of the Nation. A glorious Revolution, leav- 
ing poverty and idlensss behind it, would be a cruel 
mockery. Ours must not end so.—Dublin Nation. 





Tootnacne.—I was tormented to death Jast night, 
with the toothache ; the only momentary cessation of 
pain I experienced, was while I composed the following 
conundrums, and laughed thereat : 

What street in London puts you in mind of a 
tooth which has pained you for a length of time? 
Long-acre. 

When should you apply a sovereign remedy to your 
tooth?) When it is a-King. 

By what ejaculatory exclamation would you declare 
that your tooth pained you? It aches, by gum. 

To what town in Poland would you go to have it 
extracted? Pultusk. 

Which of your teeth are like a mantua-maker’s fin- 
gers and thumb, when she is cutting outa dress? In- 
cissors. 

When do your teeth usurp the functions ofa tongue ? 
When they are chattering. 

Why is it not to be wondered at that your teeth 
cause frequent disturbance in your mouth? Because 
they often make there more than one row. 

But the conundrum which gave me the greatest de- 
light, and after making whereof I was so satisfied with 

| myself as to have well nigh fallen asleep, and for- 
gotten my pain, was the following classical concep- 
;} tion: 

When does an aching tooth put you in mind of Paris, 
with his bow and arrow, giving Achilles his mortal 
wound ? 

When it shoots in the temple! ha! ha ! ha! 


9am 
Scene aT THE Dinner Taste OF THE QUEEN OF 
Spain.—The Queen invited the Duchess de Rianzares, 
the other day, to dinner. There was nothing extraor- 
dinary in this, for, after all, Maria Christiana has the 
honor of being her majesty’s mother. The double 
duchess (for is she not of Rianzares and also Monmo- 
rot?) never yet missed an opportunity of profiting by 
an invitation, when the supplies were in question, 
whether the medium be dinners or doubloons, and she 
accepted with maternal joy, the invitation of her royal 
daughter. At the usual hour, her majesty entered the 
apartment where the royal repasts are usually served, 
and, to her amazement and exceeding displeasure, she 
beheld a portly dame, with a small battalion of little 
ones, rising above each other, like steps of stairs, al- 
ready seated, and waiting the signal for the onslaught. 
It was the Duchess de Rianzares and her numerous 
progeny ; the chubby little Munozes were making a 
sweet concert ¢fyocal music, and clamouring for their 
food. The argast personage looked on the small in- 
truders with anger ; she had, to be sure, invited her 
mother, but not her mother’s endless array of babies, 
She is described as having left the room without say- 
ing a word, ordered her carriage, and left the matron 
and her little ones to dinner, “with what appetite they 
might.”—Correspondent of the Times. 





« A Love or a Man.”=-Upon my word, most of 
the ladies in the town were quite in love with Dawdle. 
He was the boldest rider in the regiment, and had a 
whole room full of prizes won at steeple-chases. He 
had only had three upsets and killed two children at 
tandem-driving. He was the best shot, too; and at 
pigeon matches no one was like him. At billiards, he 
has often told me himself, that he knew he could have 
made a very handsome living at the divan. More 
than this, he had the largest collection of knockers of 
any captain of a similar ndmber of years’ standing. 
The amiable creature had fought two duels, and had 
always “ winged his man” like a love. He had stu- 
died deeply the noble art of self-defence under Cooper 
the gypsy, and he used to boast that there was not a 
cabman in all London that would like to stand up and 
have a quiet quarter of an hour with him. Fencing, 
Angelo had taught him, and when he was over in 
France he wasuniversally admired. I’m sure he had 
a beautiful voice, and I declare he was a most accom- 
plished and amusing companion; and could imitate 
sawing bits of wood, and eggs frying, tothe life. His 
man knocking a brick out of the chimney was alarm- 
ingly natural. And as for what he called the pea-and- 
the-thimble-rig, upon my word he was as great a profi- 
cient as if he had been bred and born at a race-course, 
and regularly brought up tothe profession. The thing 
which he prided himself upon most was his sleight of 
hand, which he called palming; and his ‘“ sauter le 
coup” was the most perfect thing I ever saw in all 
my life. In fact, mamma, who seldom loses at whist, 
said she wouldn’t play with him for any money. Nor 
did his virtues rest here. He could throw as many as 
twenty summersaults one after another, and could hold 
a butcher’s hundredweight straight out for fifty seconds 
with one arm, and he would take any person’s bright 
poker and strike it over the muscles of his arm until it 
was bent double.—How to get Married. 


Tue Carrirs.—lIt is now pretty generally admitted 
that the Caffirs belong to the negro race of mankind, 
but the characteristic peculiarities of that race, with 
the exception of the woolly hair, are less strongly 
marked in them than in the natives of Guinea or Mo- 
zambique ; the lips are less thick, the nose less flat, 
the lower part of the face is not remarkably prominent, 
and the forehead is often ashigh and as amply devel- 
oped as in Europeans. The color of the skin appeared 
to me, in most of the individuals I saw, to be a dark 
umber brown, frequently approaching to black, while 
in others it had a tinge of yellow or red; but the skin 
is so often smeared with red ochre, that it is not easy 
to judge accurately of itsreal native tint. The Caffir 
men are in general tall, though not gigantic, and ex- 
tremely well-proportioned ; indeed, their fine forms 
and easy attitudes often remind one of ancient statues ; 
but they are more remarkable for activity than strength 
and, it issaid, have generally been found inferior in 
muscular power to British soldiers —Burnbury’s Resi- | 
dence at the Cape. 


In France, that land of gaiety, one out of about 
four thousand persons, finds the burden of life altogeth- 
er insupportable. During the last year, no less than 
7000 dared to throw it off, despite all natural instinct 
and religious obligation! ‘To what untold volumes of 
human suffering is this single fact the index! Seven 
thousand tragedies brought out on the public stage of 
lite in that short space of time~-what must have been 
going on all the while behind the scenes ? 

The means of escape from existence, resorted to in 
the majority of instances, was, we are told, drowning, 
hanging and asphyxia—by which last, is meant, we 
suppose, the most modern and approved French fash- 
ion of casting off this “ mortal coil,” amidst the fumes 
of burning charcoal ; the others being in fact but more 
vulgar methods of “ asphyxia,” as it is called, or suffo- 
cation. One third of the number were females. It is 
remarkable that May, June and July were the months 
furnishing the most cases. 

There were during the same year, between 7 and 
8000 commitments, and between 5 and 6000 convie- 
tions, for criminal acts against persons or property. 
When this number is compared with that of the sui- 
cides, does it not seem to indicate that, all moralizing 
to the contrary notwithstanding, mankind feel as if 
they had a better right—or as if it was a less wrong— 
to injure themselves than their neighbors. 

The number of capital convictions for the year, was 
67, five of which were poisoning, and four for homicide. 
During the same time, this same people required for 
the government of a few hundred thousands, in their 
New Military Colony of Algiers, no less than 102 death 
penalties! Eight were for desertion, and eighty-two 
for acts of violence against superiors! So much for 
annexations by conquest and civilizing by murder. 

The writer from whom we take our figures, one ot 
the Paris correspondents of the Courier des Etats Unis 
gives an unfavorable account of the working of the fa- 
vorite national invention for legal murder. They fail, 
it seems, sometimes, even to do up the business of kill- 
ing for the gratification of private vengeance or public 
animosity, with despatch and artistic adroitness—there 
may be bungling even with the guillotine. A poor 
wretch named Petit, was to be madea spectacle and a 
corpse of, on the 20th of January last. He had lost all 
moral and about all his physical energy ; was with the 
greatest difficulty, though with the kindest and most 
polite attentions of course, handed up the fatal steps ; 
repeated mechanically the prayers dictated for him by 
the officiating priest, adding from himself, when invited 
to repose on the pleasant couch prepared for him, ““ My 
God,my God, my God!” Some neglect in having the 
machinery properly lubricated, occasioned a delay of 
several seconds in the descent of the triangular throat- 
cutter. This little circumstance is described as having 
wrought up the sensibilities of the amateurs of execu- 
tions to the highest pitch. Cries of horror burst from 
all parts of the crowd. The moments of delay appeared 
hours to their excited feelings; what an age of suspense 
must they have been to the excited victim, had his mind 
been still conscious or creative of time. Happily, how- 
ever, there was every reason to believe that life or sensi- 
bility, at least, had become entirely extinct from the in- 
stant of laying his neck on the block—a circumstance 
that has frequently been known to occur. 

The number of minor offences brought before the 
“ Correctional Courts,” during 1847, amounted to near- 
ly one hundred thousand! Of the sort of criminals 
often there corrected, the following report furnishes us 
a sample: 

Before one of the Paris Tribunauz is brought a young 
man, of quite a prepossessing countenance, but dressed 
in such style as revealed the extreniity of poverty. He 
was already punished ;‘‘and evidently suffered more 
from public exposure than he dreaded from legal just- 
ice. The gaze of the crowd, which he tried to avoid, 
by burying his face in his hands, was only the more 
riveted on him, by his half-suppressed, yet still audible 
sobbing. The President of the Court demands his 
name— 

Jean Kaufman. 

Your age? 

Sixteen. 

Your trade? 

Formerly a merchant’s clerk. 

You are accused of having been found on the night 
of the 9th inst., in Peace street—begging. 

Yes, I was begging there, but it was misery only that 
brought me to it. My father was convicted of being 
implicated in the affair of—(designating the case.)— 
After my father’s arrest, my mother pined away and 
died. She left me seven little brothers and sisters.— 
They have no one else to look to; and I can no longer 
getemployment. How could I bear to have the dear 
children asking me for bread, and I none to give them? 
For their sakes I turned beggar. it was my misfortune 
and not my fault (/) 

But you have been arrested before for the same of- 
fence ! 

Yes, and if my misfortunes had left me any other 
chance, I would not have been here again. I have the 
heart (jai du courage) for work, but cannot get suffi- 
cient. What am I to do? 

The unfortunate prisoner found a friend in the court, 
whose intervention alone, it would seem, saved him from 
punishment, or “ correction,” for his crime! 

Thenymber and character of the tatal accidents men-. 
tioned in the same communication, as occurring in one 
year, in that one country, is such as to surprise persons 
unaccustomed to look into the results of statistical in 
quiry. ‘Three thousand deaths are set down, as result- 
ing from “‘ asphyxia,” produced by “ immersion in wa- 
ter;’ two hundred trom excessive use of alcoholic 
drinks ; four hundred from accidents to workmen ; 
eighty from lightning; six hundred from stage and 
other carriage accidents ; and only fourteen from those 
of railroads. The whole number of deaths recorded 
as accidental, is 7400—a large amount, truly ; yet but 
little more than the number of voluntary sudden deaths! 
—Cincinnati Morning Herald. 





CuntivaTion oF Tea tn [ypia.—The government ot 
India have resolved to allow £10,000 a year, for some 
years to come, to be bestowed on exeriments on the 
cultivation of tea, on the banks of the Beas in our newly 
acquired Sikh dominions, and in Simla districts. The 
country there is from 3000 to 4000 feet above the level 
of the sea, having valleys from 60 to 80 miles from one 
extremity to the other, and from two to three across, 
sweeping alongthe banks of the rivers. They are di- 
vided from each other by mountain ridges of moderate 
elevation—increasing in altitude towards the north, 
where they approach the higher Himalayas. The best 
of these are at present covered thick with snow. The 
climate is healthy and delighiful ; villages are already 
springing up in all directions. Sir J. Davis has been 
directed to procure a supply of seed, and to send from 
the first tea gardens in China some of the best cultiva- 
tors that can be found. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are contempt for 
others’ rights, frand, a gambling spirit in trade, 
reckiess adventure, and commercial convulsions, ali tending to 

erish the laborer and to render every condition insecure. 

ef is to come, and can only come from the new application 

of Christian ciples, of Universal justice and Universal love, 
to social institutions, to commerce, to business, to active life. 


Wirt Etcenr Cuansine. 
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American Sympathy with France, 

We have been amused with the studied attempts, on 
the part of certain American prints, to conceal’or mis- 
represent the character of the late stupendous revolu- 
tion in France. The masses of the Americay people, 
so far as they are informed of the nature of the evert, 
have manifested their sympathies with an appropriate 
and honorable enthusiasm. But the press of the coun- 
try, —the slavish adherents of Party,—the three times 
bought and sold lickspittles of a selfish Conservatism ,— 
have endeavored to rob that great Movement of more 
than half its glory, by suppressing a great deal of in- 
formation as to its true nature. The characteristic fea- 
ture of the important change they cautiously wish out 
of sight. 

The leading democratic organ in this city, the Eve- 
ning Post, commends the Revolution so far as it is re- 
publican, because it could do nothing less in consistency 
with its professions. But the Evening Post ventures 
no remark upon the Social aspect of the affair, which 
constitutes so vital an element in the agitation. Nor 
has it been at all anxious to let its readers see, what has 
been done towards the organization of labor. Perhaps, 
after a time this able journal will open its eyes to what 
is going on about it! 

On the other hand, the Whig organs,—always ex- 
cepting the indomitable Tribune—are forced by their 
very fears, to confess some portion of the Truth. But 
they manage to cover up this truth with a muck-heap 
of error. The Courier and Enquirer admits that the 
French Movement is more than republican, and then 
proceeds to ascribe some of its most essential principles 
to “Communism and Socialism.” It forgets to add,how- 
ever, that the Social tendency in France is not to that 
Communism, which proposes to interfere with the rela- 
tions of property and family, but to Association, which 
is quite another thing. The Commercial Advertiser 
is thrown into fits by “ the lamentable and alarming in- 
telligence,” while the National Intelligencer of Wash- 
ington, discharges a whole broadside of long cannon- 
ades against it, in which the most remarkable thing is 
that so litte powder should make such a tremendous 
roar. 

But the best thing, in the way of comment, we find 
in a dapper little dandy of a paper, called the Trans- 
cript, which is published in Boston, and edited by a 
Miss—no, we believe the editorship has been lately 
changed.——However it may be, Mr. or Miss, the Trans- 
eript speaks thus learnedly of the matter : 





“ The fact that a third rate newspaper in Paris has been 
organized upon the Associative, or Fourierite principle, 
united to other demonstrations, has led persons to appre- 
hend that the new revolution was favorable to the views of 
the Socialists. The‘indignant, withering rebuke,’ recently 
addressed by Lamartine to these Utopians, is an earnest 
that no such doctrines as theirs are likely to be counte- 
nanced. Fourierism has made even less progress in France 
than in this country; and we al] know what crab-like ca- 
reer it is enjoying here. With a Lamartine to counsel and 
influence them, the French people will not tura aside to 
listen to the day-dreams of Fourier and Eugene Sue. A 
knot of in door theorists in Paris are not going to shape 
the revolution to the ends of the Communists and Agra- 
rians. The republican principle in France is too potent for 
any such folly.” 

Why, bless its little heart, it knows nothing about the 
subject. It is prattling of matters altogether beyond 
its abilities. Somebody has been amusing it with a par- 
cel of false stories. We will let it know better as to 
some of these. In the first place, La Presse, the pa- 
per referred to as having organized its business on As- 
sociative principles, is not a third rate paper, as the 
name of its editor Emile de Girardin, indicates.* Sec- 
ondly, this is not a solitary instance of the adoption of 
this principle, for the London Daily News testifies that 
it is getting to be quite commen. Thirdly, Lamartine 
never addressed any “ withering rebuke” to “ these 
Utopians,” but being appealed to once by the Commu- 
nists, he in the most gentlemanly way expressed his dis- 
sent from certain of their views, stating at the same 
time, however, that he was decidedly in Savor of “ the 
progressive and organic constitution of the whole peo- 
ple,” which means the gradual organization of labor. 
We may add that Lamartine has long been on the most 
intimate and friendly terms with the leaders of the As- 
sociative movement in Paris. Fourthly, these « Fou- 
rierists” must be considerably more numerous in France 
than they are in this country, seeing that the yearly in- 


come of their central society, for the propagation of 


Fourier’s doctrines, is more than twenty thousand dol- 
lars, and that for three years past, they have sustained 
besides a weekly, a semi-weekly and a monthly organ, 
a large daily paper which has a reading public of at 
least ten thousand persons. Fifthly, these same Fou- 
rierists are not mere “ in-door theorists,” but practical 
men, mostly engineers, editors, architects, shop keep- 
ers and working men. Sixthly—but five errors in about 
the same number of paragraphs, is enough! Oh! dear 
little Transcript, be more cautious another time ! 

Let us then tell these newspapers what the real bear- 
ings of the late revolution are. Its origin, its men, its 
acts and its tendencies are all alike significant. 

Ist. As to the origin of the Movement, we say that 
it was not a mere question of government—not a sim- 
ple issue between Monarchy and Republicanism,—but 
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the demand of the people for a better organization of | interest in the occasion, can hardly have been surpass- 
labor. This view of the subject is well stated in the | ed by any of the numerous assemblages, which the ex- 
extract from the Chronotype, to which we refer our | citing event has called together. 


readers. 

2d. The men who brought it about were not the 
philosophers, as in the first revolution ; not the beor- 
geousie, or middle classes, as in the revolution of 1830; 
but the working classes, whose fundamental want was 
not so much a new form of government as a better or- 
ganization of industry. Lamartine in his address to 
the Foreign Ministers, declares this fact in one of the 
most eloquent and beautiful passages of that noble doc- 
ument. “In 1794,” he says, “ the people were only 
the instruments of the Revolution. To-day, the Revo- 
lution is made by the people and for the people. The 
people are themselves the Revolution. In entering 
upon it, they bring along with them their new demands 
for Labor, for Industry, for Instruction, for Agricul- 
ture, for Cheap Living, &c., which are all demands for 
Peace.” He continues: 

“In 1792 the ideas of France and of Europe were unpre- 
pared to comprehend and to a the great harmony 
of nations among each other to the benefit of the human 
race. The idea of the age which was closing, was only in 
the heads of some an Philosophy at the present 
day is popular. Fifty years of liberty of thinking, of — 
ing, and of writing, have produced their result. oks, 
journals, and the tribune, have acted as the apostles of 
E1ropean intelligence. Reason spreading every where, 
and overstepping the frontiers of nations, has created that 
intellectual nationality which will be the achievement of 


the French Revolution, and the constitutiou of interna- 
tional fraternity all over the globe.” 


The people, then, who brought about this Revolution 
were the working people, who for the last ten years 
have had no other question before them but that of the 
organization of labor. This has been the great theme 
in their workshops, in their caffes, in their clubs and in 
their newspapers. Their eyes have been opened to 
higher questions than those of mere politics. They 
have been made to feel tha tremendous social iniquities 
and abuses under which they have suffered. They have 
lost confidence in mere statesmanship. They have 
found out that the very constitution of society is the 
source of their troubles, and their cry has been for a 
social as well asa political change. This is the im- 
mense fact which cannot be suppressed. 

3d. It is proved by the leading acts of the Provisional 
Government, so spontaneously acknowledged by the 
whole nation. Its chief duty, and difficulty, has been 
to satisfy the industrial demands of the people. But 
what has it done? It has abolished slavery, that great 
cause of the disgrace and degradation to which Human 
Labor has been exposed ; it hasconverted the residence 
of Princes into hospitals for the Poor; it has thrown 
itself upon universal suffrage, upon the opinions 
and votes of the masses; it has decreed the establish- 
ment of National workshops for the unemployed ; it 
has guaranteed the right of Association both political 
and industrial ; it has given a minimum of support, in 
the shape of clothes and bread, to large numbers of the 
distressed ; it has associated with itself M. ALBerr, a 
working man and a representative of th® working man’s 
movement; its members are all more or less tinctured 
with the great social doctrines of the day; and it has 
ordained, as a fundamental department in the State, a 
Commission of Labor, whose exclusive attention is to 
be devoted to plans for the organization of Industry. 
This is the glory of the new government. For the first 
time in the history of the world, Lazor, oppressed, but 
noble and glorious Lasor, its interest and its organi- 
zation, has been proclaimed as a leading object of the 
State. 

4th. What, then, is the grand tendency o all this? 
What can it be but the introduction, more and more, of | 
the great constructive principles of Association? Will 
the people of France stop short in their upward career ? 
Will that mercurial, but progressive and scientific peo- 
ple, be satisfied with any half-way steps? Not at all. 
Revolutions do not only not ga backward, they go for- 
ward. Having begun a course of constructive progress 
they cannot leave off. To destructiveness, which was | 
the characteristic of the old revolution there must be a| 
stop in the nature of things, but to Constructiveism, | 
which marks the present period, there isno end. It is 
endless like the life of man,— infinite as the designs ot | 
God. You can destroy only till the thing warred 
against is destroyed, but you can build up to all eternity. 


’| alarming circumstances, “ the decrees of the French 


And this is what our Race, led on by the patriots of | 


France, have now undertaken. The time has come for | 


the building up of Humauity, for the construction of an 
era of general peace and harmony, for the establish- 
ment of a just and true Society, and for the elevation 
of all men to a noble standard of manhoodsand more 
intimate and holy personal relations. God pity those 
who are too blind to see the Day: but especially may 
he pity those, who draw the curtains of their easy 
couches about them, and then swear that it is yet Night! 
Even from these, we hope, the “ owl-droppings and 
guano mountains of the past” will soon be removed. 





Response to the French Revolution. 

Agreeably to previous notice, the AssoclaTIONISTS OF 
New York, met in the Minerva Rooms, on Saturday 
last, to express their sympathy with the glorious events 
in France, which awaken such universal enthusiasm, 
and which have a no less important bearing on the in- 
terests of the Associative movement, than on the po- 
litical relations of that country. 

The Chair was taken at half past seven o’clock by 
Mr. Freperick Grain, a native of France, though for a 
long time a resident of New York, and one of the old- 


est and most devoted friends of Association in this city. | ter.) 


Mr. Osponne Macpaniet was appointed Secretary. 
The Hall was soon crowded to its utmost capacity. 
with an audience, including a large portion of ladies, 
and it was one which for intelligence, earnestness and 


| 





The meeting was first addressed by Groner Rieter. 
I rejoice, Mr. President, said he, to see you in that 
chair to-night. It is fit that a native of the beautiful 
land, whose emancipation we are met to celebrate, 
should preside over this meeting. There are moments 
in the experience of life, when we not only feel that it 
is good for us to come together, but that it is impossi- 
ble to abstain from the expression of the emotions 
which swell our hearts, in communion with the friends 
who share our purposes and sympathise with our hopes. 
We have often met, Mr. President, as advocates of the 
greatand holy cause of Association, but never on an 
occasion of such thrilling interest as the present. Not 
merely as Associationists, but as republicans, as men, 
do we welcome the events which have called forth such 
general exhilaration and joy. We join in the acclama- 
tions with which the Revolution has been hailed, by 
every friend of human freedom. It has called forth a 
response fromthe people of Ireland, in the midst of 
penury and starvation, who see in it a signal for their 
own liberation. It has quickened the sluggish pulse of 
England with a new impulse in the cause of humanity. 
It has shed a brighter light over the sunny vales of It- 
aly, and inspired the hope of a speedy political regen- 
eration. (Laughter). In this city, it has been received 
with the strongest demonstrations of delight,with the sa- 
lutes of cannon, the ringing of bells,the strains of martial 
music, and the offerings of enthusiastic eloquence. We 
join in these expressions of popular feeling, because we 
see in the Revolution a triumph of reality over pretence, 
the downfall of a hollow sham, which had not vitality 
enough to maintain its existence. (Applause.) Weseea 
retributive justice in the dethronement of a monarch 
who preferred the aggrandisement of his family to the 
welfare of his people,—-who was more devoted to the 
acquisition of personal wealth, than to the mainten- 
ance of public happiness,—who surrounded his throne, 
not with republican institutions, but with aristocratic 
paraphernalia,—who forgot the counsels of the patri- 
ot La Fayette, in submission to the dictates of the pe- 
dant Guizot,—who falsified the promises of his coro- 
nation, and showed himself more of a Bourbon, than 
of aman. (Applause.) We would not mock the calam 
ities of fallen greatness, but the catastrophe which has 
sent Louis Philippe on his travels and caused the school- 
master again to be abroad, (laughter and applause.) 
must be welcomed asan event of happiest import to | 
the world, by every friend of freedom and of his race. 


But it is as Associationists,that we are peculiarly call- 
ed on to celebrate this event. We would not exaggerate 
its importance to our glorious cause. We do not claim 
the Revolution as the triumph of Associative princi- 
ples, for many who accomplished it were strangers to 
them ; they are not the direct and immediate elements 
of the movement, but we see their influence throughout; 
and in the objects at which the Revolution aims, we 
perceive the essential issues that have been contended 
for, by the Associative School both in this country and 
France. We claim for the Revolution an illustration 
of those objects, a preparation for their accomplish- 
ment, although we may not go so far as a portion of 
the press, which, taking counsel of their fears rather 
than their wishes, appear to regard Fourierism almost 
as the prominent eature of the Revolution. I see in 
to-day’s Journal of Commerce, or Journal of Commer- 
cial Christianity ,as a Boston Daily terms it, (laughter.) 
an expression of alarm in regard to “ certain vague, im- 
practicable theories, partaking of Communism unhappily 
held by Lamartine and Louis Blanc, which created a 
smile when they appeared in their writings, but which 
become a serious matter, when these men of letters are 
converted into Dictators, able and willing to essay their 
favorite doctrines.” ‘The Courier and Enquirer, in an 
elaborate article on the subject, mentions, among other 


Government which promise to secure employment to 
laborers, and to establish national work-houses for per- 
sons out of employment,” and says that it is convinced 
“there issome Fourierism in the new Government 
of France.” The Herald, and Express, to be sure, 
assert, after mature deliberation !! that there is none, 
but we will leave these authorities to settle their differ- 
The Boston Atlas, epeak- 
ing of the Provisional Government, says: 


ences among themselves. 


“ All men must sympathize with them, and wish them 
God speed—yet there is much in their action that excites 
lively fears for the future. It will be difficult to carry 
out the Utopian theories of ‘Universal Association, ‘a 
Reorganization of the Social Fabric of Society. ‘Frater- 
nisation,’ and other Communist doctrines. 

“ Setting aside the Fourierism, the late Revolution js 
the unanimous voice of the people, not the ery of a rebel- 
lious faction; and as such must be accepted by the whole 
of Europe. 

“The same proclamations which secure ‘absolute free- 
dom of thought and liberty of the press,’ promise ‘Work 
secured to the People,’—‘ Union and fraternal association 
between the chiefs of industry and the workmen,’ ‘Uni- 
versal fraternity,’ and other pledges, which savor vastly of 
the communist doctrines which were proclaimed by St. 
Simon and Fourier. 

“Reflective minds, however, found cause for alarm in 
proclamations, which showed the new Government bent 
upon regenerating the whole fabric of society, by carry- 
ing out the principles of Fourier and St. Simon.” 


You observe, by the way, that these worthy Editors 
class Fourierism, St. Simonism, Communism, Agrari- 
anism, in the same category, which shows about as 
much discrimination as if they were to regard horses, 
cows, sheep, elephants, panthers and bears, as the 
same animal, because they are all quadrupeds. (Laugh- 


Well, we will admit, then, that there is “some 
Fourierism” in the Revolution, and I will give a few 
specimens of it. 


i 


(Mr. Rur.ey here read some extracts from a letter, 


ee 





written by that distinguished Associationist, 
Doherty, to a friend in England, which we may as wel 
give at length in this place.] 


Paris, February 29th, 184g 

My dear , We have just finished another 
days revolution, and sent Louis Philippe about his bys. 
iness. Ihave been too busily engaged to write 
you sooner, but the papers have no doubt told you a 
the news. 

I was in Paris during the three days of July, 1836 
but the three days of February 1848, have to:s)), 
eclipsed them. ‘Though there were thrice the p 
of troops in the streets, the battle was much less blood 
and terrific. 

The Gardes Municipales were furious and brutal »: 
the outset, and the population only half decided op the 
fight, but the massacre of the people at the Fore; 
Office by the milltary, on Wednesday evening, decides 
the people to take up arms universally, and on Thay. 
day morning early, all was finished. The King took 
flight,and the deputies of the opposition had rego 
upon a Regency ; but the people invaded the house o; 
parliament, and proclaimed the republic of 1848, 

I had a hand inthis. At two o'clock or earlier, o, 
Thursday, the people forced their way into the palace 
of the Tuilleries, and I was in the crowd. The le 
had no leader but themselves, and knew not what j 
do. My friend, Charles Brunier, and I went throug) 
the palace with the people, and after visiting the whole 
we sat down at a table and wrote on a sheet » 
paper :— 





“ Vive les Travailleurs. 
Vive la Republique. 
Fraternite Universelle. 
Assemblee Nationale. 
fait aux Tuileries, 
ce 24 Fevrier, 1848, 
to which we signed our names. 

The people crowded found us, and carried away thy 
papers on the points of their bayonets, or pinned up 
their hats. We told them to go and clear the Hone 
of Deputies ; away they went, and thus the Regen 
about to be established was prevented, and the though 
of Royalty abandoned. At four o’clock this busines 
was ended, and at tive Le gouvernement provisiy, 
was named, and two of our friends, Laverdant ap) 
Cantagrel, conducted Lamariine and the other mep. 
bers of the new government to the Hotel de Ville. 

Things are now resuming their usual aspect of . 
der and tranquility. The people have behaved wih 
magnanimity—not a particle of property has bee 
stolen, though much has been destroyed from feeling 
of revenge against the tyrant. I allude to the palace 
only. Nothing has been much disturbed elsewher 
generosity and magnanimity are universal amongs 
the working people ; narrowness, and fear, and selfish. 
ness, are only seen amongst the little middle classe 
This consoles me much, because it proves that “Edy. 
cation” is not the only road to nobleness of soul an 
true respectability. Au contraire, the people who hay 
nothing are less liable to fear, and meanness, and by. 
pocrisy, than thoce who deem themselves respectaby 
That is a fact worth knowlng. 

I cannot describe the whole scene to you. | 
would be toolong. I will give you a general sketch. 

Early on Tuesday morning, the day of the projec: 
ed banquet, the whole city and the principal publi 
buildings were filled with troops; more than 40,00 
men, cavalry and infantry, were distributed in the pub 
lic squares and on each side of the larger streets. Th 
municipal gardes were constantly moving from ple 
to place, the regulars were stationary. The peop 
were walking quietly ebout in all directions, as oni 
fete day. The working people alone seemed to bk 
here and there a little excited, and disposed to en 
Viva la Reforme. The municipal gardes behaved 
very roughly tothe people whenever they wished t 
cross the street, and on several occasions they woundei 
the passsengers with their swords or bayonets. Sever 
women and turbulent youths were stabbed, mortally o” 
dangerously, with bayonets. These facts, and th 
rumors of their frequency, began to excite the whor 
population, but nothing serious occurred that day ani 
night. 

I was walking through the streets with my fries! 
Ward, on Tuesday evening, near the Palais Rov 
and the Rue St. Honore, when we had to cross? 
street occupied by the municipal garde. I asked on 
of them in the most civil manner, if we might crs 
the street with safety ; his only answer was a threst- 
ening insult of the grossest nature, and an_ injunctio 
at the point of the bayonet to be off immediately = 
the direction from which we came. 

On Wednesday the 23d, things remained in t 
same quietly excited threatening state, with here a 
there a few cuttings and maimings of the people by th 
military, until about seven or eight o’clock in th 
evening, when an immense crowd gathered round the 
foreign office, Boulevard des Capucines, the resident 
of Guizot, to ery Vivela Reforme, and induce him” 
resign the ministry. 

Some five hundred of the military were stationte 
within the walls and the garden of the foreign offet 
and, on the swelling of the crowd outside and the 
creasing cry of Vive la Reforme, a Las Guizot, ode 
were given to the infantry within the walls to fire ¥ 
on the crowd. Three successive volleys of some hu 
dred muskets were immediately fired, and fifty 0 
hundred victims, men, women, and children unarme 
fell dead or wonnded on the spot. 

This was the signal for insurrection. The pec?” 
ran to arms in all directions. Barricades were ras 
in every street before daylight, and in the dead of 
night about thirty or forty of the dead bodies, cove 
with blood and horibly mutilated, were piled upo®* 
cart and promenaded through the main streets of 0 
city to excite the people. A cold thrill ran throug 
the crowd as the bloody spectacle passed silently alone: 
and ere the dawn, the people were all armed ¥" 
spikes or stones behind the barricades erected in 
night. 

The National Guards began to join the people, uw 


some of the regiments of the line refused to fight . 
fellow citizens. On Thursday morning a new Oe 


try was announced by proclamation, (Thiers an¢~™" 
lon Barrot,) but it wastoo late. The people wer cs: 
asperated. On Wednesday afternoon the king ™ 
sent for Mole to forma ministry, and the fact was sot 
nounced in parliament by Guizot himself, but the pe” 
had no confidence in Mole, nor in Thiers, nor *™ 
rot. ‘The time had come for royalty to end in aoe 
for royalty and aristocracy, as now established 08 
privilege of might against both truth and right, are «A 
mies to man, and to the principles of true fratern" 
and true religion. ‘api 

All is peace, and harmony, and joy at present, a 
the government is actively engaged in organizing . 
new order of things. The real difficulties are yet 
come, when the social rights of the people are _ 
admitted by the present possessors of property 
privileges in church and state. 
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The questions are but slightly touched upon at pres- 
as the members of the government are totally ab- 
o in the work of political reorganization ; but 
- inciple of social reformation is acknowledged, 
the Ihe rights ot labor ate to be established by the 
a oon assembly of deputies, who are to meet as soon 
the elections can be terminated. é 
“i need not mention that the principle of universal 
ge is established, and the fullest extent of liberty 
in every jnstitution. The papers will have told you 


wl the Communists are now united here, as a body 
of men devoted to the study of social economy, with- 

t regard to special names and theories. The works 
or Fourier, Cabet, Owen, St. Simon, Adam Smith, 
Sismondi, and all other men of note, are .studied. for 
the truths they may contain, without regard to errors 

niconjectures for which the authors alone are respon- 
Y The great desire is to elaborate a social science 
from the works of all, as mathematics and astronomy 
have been created by the intellects of Euclid and 
Pythagoras, Archimedes and Ptolemy, Copernicus and 
Galileo, Pascal, Descartes, Kepler, Lebnitz, Newton, 
and La Place, and all the host of those illustrious 
names of genius toonumerousto mention. 

The movement of the mind in France is glorious and 
truthful, exhilarating and fraternal. What are you 
doing in England? Believe me ever, my dear , 
yours, H. D. 


Mr. Rieter then continued ,— 

In view of the whole movement, what do we profess 
toclaim in this Revolution as Associationists? We 
claim for it a recognition of the rights of labor, the im- 
portance of industrial organization, and of social guar- 
antees. ‘These important principles, so ably illustrated 
by Fourier, and so warmly contended for by the As- 
sociationists, are distinctly reproduced in the Provision- 
al Government at Paris. Lamartine himself, when he 





speaks of the probability that the new Republic would 


not have the concurrence of other countries, cays, 
“then we must do without them. 
within ourselves, and our energies must be devoted to 
the maintenance of order, and to the protection of our 
working classes, they, also, have been too long the 
greatest foreigners and aliens of them all.” (Vehement 
applause.) What was one of the first proclamations 
jssued by the Provisional Government? It was this: 


We are strong 


“The Government of the French Republic engages to 
guarantee the subsistence of the workman by his labor. 
it engages to guarantee work to all citizens. It recog- 
nizes the right of workmen to combine for the purpose of 
enjoying the lawful proceeds of their labor. The Pro- 
visional Government restores to the workman, to whom it 
belongs, the million of the civil list now due.” 


Here is another decree of the Provisional Govern- 
ment: 


“Considering that the revolution made by the people 
ought to be made for them, 

“That it is time to put an endto the long and iniqui- 
tous sufferings of workmen, 

“That the labor question is one of supreme import- 


ance 

“ ‘That there is no other more high, or more worthy of 
the consideration of a republican government, 

“ That it belongs especially to France to study ardently 
and to solvea problem submitted at present to all the in- 
dustrial nations of Europe, 

“The Provisional government decrees a permanent 
commission, which shall be named Commission de Gouv- 
ernement pour les Traveilleurs, is about to be nomina- 
ted with the express and special mission of occupying 
themselves with their lot, 


. *Toshow how much importance the Provisional Gov- 


ernment of the republic attaches to the solution of this 
great problem, it nominates president of the commission 
of government for workmen, one of its members, M. Lou- 
is Blane, and for vice-president another of its members, 
M. Albert, workman. 

“ Workmen will be invited to form part of the commit- 
tee.” (Applause.) - 

We thus meet meet old acquaintainces in the prin- 
aples of the Revolution ; they are not strangers, but 
friends, and we are glad to find them in such good 


company atlast. (Laughter.) 


We see in the whole movement the mode of con- 
ducting a reform, which we have always contended for, 
and which has been maintained by Associationists from 
the beginning. We see in this Revolution the rever- 
ence for religion which is at the foundation of Fourier’s 
system of social harmony. Heretofore, the French in 
attacking the throne, have prostrated the altar; now 
while trampling on the crown, they elevate the cross. 
(Great sensation.) This movement, moreover, is the 
result of ideas,—the embodiment in action of first 
principles. It has been conducted by men of intelli- 
gence,men of reflection, men devoted to intellectual 
pursuits, not mere shallow, pretending empirics, but 
men of broad and comprehensive ideas. They. are 
philosophers, poets, historians, who have all the cul- 
ture that the learning of France ean give, and who in 
communion with the noblest ideas, have obtained ‘a 
lamp that will guide them safely in the intricate path 
they have been called on to pursue. In the poetical, 
Tomantie spirit of Lamartine, the scientific eminence of 
Arago, the philosophical depth and clearness of Louis 
Blane, we have a brilliant refutation of the sophism, 
which some one says, “ has been so industriously prop- 
agated by the dunces of every age, that men of genius 
are unfit for business.” (Applause.) In the character 
of this Revolution, I call to mind a prominent point 
in the history of our great Teacher. When Cwarizs 

COURIER, conscious of the high destiny which had been 
given to him, as the discoverer of the laws of social 
harmony, was sunk in poverty and loneliness, when in 
advanced old age, his strength was failing him, and 
= might suppose the fire of his genius would grow 
dim, he hoped that some mighty sovereign would come 
» him with a proposal to carry into effect his great 
ideas for the benefit of the race. He waited with 
faith, with courage, with enthusiasm for the advent of 
the man, but he waited in vain ; but may we not hope 
that the Sovereign he sought for, is found at last in.the 
Sovereign people of the Republic of France. (Vehe- 
ment applause.) We may then gather new hope, and 


Tecejy 
: ive fresh encouragement from the recent move- 
lent, 


THE HARBINGER. 


Justice be accomplished. In the departure of Louis | stitution Pills.” They made the most terrible wry faces | government, that its first duty is to take care of the 


Philippe from his native shores, to seek the hospitality | about the matter,but had to swallow the dose. (Laugh- 


of the ancient rival of his country,we have seen an em- 
blem of the departure of aristocracy forever from 
France. As he was clothed in his flight with the 
coarse frock of the laborer, we may behold a sign that 
the laborer is to be invested with the royal diadem, 
which God ordains to the industry of man. This is 
the interpretation of the great parable of the French 
Revolution. (Great applause.) 


Mr. Rircey then presented the following Resolutions 
which were received with the liveliest demonstrations 
of enthusiasm. 


PREAMBLE. 


Whereas, the recent stupendous event which has 
created a Republic on the ruins of the Throne, in that 
noble and beautiful France, where have been cradled 
the most fruitful ideas of modern times,—an event 
which has caused the hoary abuses of Europe to quake 
with terror, and every true American heart to leap with 
joy—an event, which in causing the King of the 
Barricades to give place to the People of the Barri- 
cades, has opened a cheering prospect for the speedy 
emancipation of the enthralled nations, and the conse- 
quent elevation of humanity,—may be regarded at 
once-as the sublime effect and a splendid illustration of 
the vital ideas, which form the most conspicuous ele- 
ments in the Social Science announced by Caries 
Fovrier,—of the ideas, to which our brethren of the 
Phalansterian School in Paris, Constptrant, Donerty, 
Hennequin, Laverpant, Buanc, CANTAGREL and other 
distinguished men with whom we are proud to co-op- 
erate, have devoted the best energies of their lives,— 
we, therefore, the Associationists of New-York in 
behalf of ourselves and of our fellow Associationists 
in the United States, in the full assurance of their en- 
thusiastic sympathy with the proceedings of this meet- 
ing, in order to express our deep and heartfelt sense 
of the glorious moral triumph which has been achieved 
for the cause of universal Humanity, and with a pro- 
found recognition of the Universal Providence which 
presides over the Destiny of Nations, adopt the fol- 
lowing 

RESOLUTIONS. 


1. Resolved, ‘That in the strenuous determination to 
shake off the yoke of a perfidious monarch, which fired 
the hearts of the Revolutionists in their recent struggle, 
—and in the regard to life, property, and public tran- 
quility, with which that determination was carried into 
effect,—we recognise a glorious manifestation of the two 
cardinal principles of the Associative System,—Liberty 
and Order; and a demonstration no less convincing, than 
it is encouraging, of the possibility of a union of these 
two equally essential principles, and that in the assertion 
of the universal and inalienable rights of Humanity, 
what God has jomed together, man need not put asun- 
der. 

2. Resolved, That wehail the Revolution of February, 
with peculiar exultation, as an evidence of the progress 
of human affairs,—in the sublime, humanitary, positive 
objects at which it aimed,—as well as in the elevated and 
pacific spirit, with which it was conducted,—thus present- 
ing an inspiring example to the nations of the old world, 
of a wise and magnanimous effort for the establishment 
of a“ Pacific and Constructive Democracy.” 

3. Resolved, That while,the signal struggles and sac- 
rifices for Liberty, which the history of the worldrecords, 
have usually been a contest for victory between different 
fractions of the State, we welcome this Revolution as a 
grand ~ocial Triumph of Equality over Privilege, of Man 
over Mammon, ofa Vital Idea over a Dead Tradition, not 
for the exclusive benefit of a portion of the race, but for 
ths Image of God in Humanity, without distinction of 
birth, language, complexion, culture, or capacity. 

4. Resolved, That no popular demonstrations in behalf 
of freedom,-—no apparent triumph of the democratic prin- 
ciple,—no guarantee of the rights of the people on pa- 
per,—no mere politieal advance from one form of govern- 
ment to another,—are a sufficient foundation for popular 
liberty, that a true republic demands the material pros- 
perity of its citizens; and that the first fruits of this Rev- 
olution should not only realize the wish of the old French 
Monarch “that all his subjects might have a chicken in 
their pot,” but should guarantee ample food, clothing, em- 
ployment, and education to the whole community, or in 
the words of M. Louis Blanc, “should undertake the re- 
sponsibility of regulating the happiness of all the families 
of France.” 

5. Resolved, Thatin the earnest call for Industrial 
Reform, and the spirit with which that call is met by the 
Provisional Government, we hear re-echoed the voice of 
that immortal genius, which fifty years ago first proclaim- 
ed the words, “Organization of Labor,’ and whose 
whole life was devoted to the scientific investigation and 
establishment of the laws of Industrial Association, which 
alone can guaranty the perpetuity and beneficence of Re- 
publican Institutions. 

6. Resolved, That wetender our heartfelt congratula- 
tions tothe noble and devoted band of thinkers, writers, 
andactors, composing the Associative School of France, 
who, after nearly twenty years of incessant toil, often 
amidst obloquy, misunderstanding, and hostility, now have 
the satisfaction of witnessing so many of the principles, 
for which they have contended, and which they have held 
almost solitary and alone, now enthroned inthe Tuilleries, 
and inscribed on the tri~olored banner of the Revolution 
of 1645,—the Revolution not of the Barons, or Bankers, 
or Bourgeoisie, but of the Working men of Paris. 


Parxe Gopwin rose and said that he would speak up- 
on the resolutions just presented, witlr willingness and 
yet with reluctance : with willingness, because he cor- 
dially approved of their sentiments ; with reluctance, 
because the able speech of Mr. Ripley had left him only 
the task which Dr. Johnson ascribes to all writers who 
come after Shakspeare—that of new-naming his phra- 
ses and recasting his figures. But the subject was great 
enough to allow of any amount of repetition. 


Mr. Ripley had spoken of the doubt with which cer- 
tain newspapers had received the glorious news from 
France ; but one thing was certain, that the foreign 
exiles in this country, who b-d left friends and brothers 
at home to endure the oppression of tyranny, did not 
receive it with cold hearts or doubtful minds (applause) 
and that the masses of America who knew how to ap- 
preciate the value of free institunons, had welcomed 
the great event with cheer upon cheer of delight. (Ap- 
plause.) It was only the stupid and cautious editors 
of conservative newspapers, who were filled with doubt. 

That genial and exquisite moralist Punch, had a car- 


We may see in it the commencement of a bet- | icature lately, representing a circle of sick kings, whom 


ter.) And so the sovereigns of the newspapers drew 
lugubrious faces over the newly invented Revolution 
Pills, to no effect. Dr. People stood behind, to the dis- 
may of the reluctant patients. (Laughter.) Swallow 
the dose they must, though choking, socialism and all ! 

It was to be expected that men would have various 
opinions of this tremendous occurrence. The great 
Captain, under whose flag we sail, had divided man- 
kind into two classes, the Expectants and the Obscu- 
rists. The one had faith in themselves, faith in man, 
faith in God, faith in goodness and truth, and the provi- 
dential development of Humanity, and hailed each 
world-event as it arose as a new step in man’s career 
of Progress. Like the English lark, they rose to Hea- 
ven’s cope in the morning, to carol aloud their joy and 
gratitude for a new born day. (Applause.) Theother 
class sought to obscure, to cover up, to mystify, to deny 
providential events, and may be compared to owls, 
which when the light*appears, “ make wing to the 
rooky wood,” where they hoot and croak to each other. 
(Laughter and applause.) 

But it is of little consequence what our assumed lead- 
ers think of things, when we have the broad fact before 
us. If it be truth it cannot die. Now what are facts 
in this event? Here we find a dynasty of immense 
power, which had drawn around itself a hundred thou- 
sand men, faithful, as was supposed, to its support. It 
was sustained by a ministry of great power, and still it 
was driven suddenly from its position, and befure men 
had time to think, the blouses had taken their places. 
(Laughter.) This reminds me of a prophecy I read in 
the English papers: the Duke of Wellington in a letter 
lately declared that the English army must be in- 
creased—that a tremendous expenditure must be in- 
curred to strengthen the milifffy establishment of Great 
Britain—because he saw before him an invasion from 
France. That wasa true prophecy. There has been 
an invasion of England from France; not, however, an 
invasion by a French army, which had a little affair to 
accomplish at home, but an invasion by a French mon* 
arch, and French princes in blue blouses. So, perhaps, 
the Duke of Wellington is as great a prophet as he is a 
military leader. (Laughter.) ; 

But what are the facts of this Revolution? Let the 
origin of it, the men who effected it, the acts of the 
Provisional Government, and its inherent tendencies 
give the answer! The simple oecasion of it was the 
question as to the right of the people to associate (re- 
form banquets ;) and its cause was the bad social con- 
dition of the masses. Think you the working people 
would have driven out the King and taken possession 
of the Tuilleries, if Labor and the Rewards of Labor 
had been guaranteed to them? No: it was because 
the old government was callous to the great Labor ques- 
tion that it was overthrown! Theissue between mon- 
archists and republicans was a mere bubble upon the 
surface of a vast and deep ocean of social agitation. — 
Napoleon, another military prophet, with characteristic 
sagacity had said that most revolutions had their origin, 
the stomach, (/aughter) and he was right. There were 
a great many very vital principles wrapped up in the 
stomach. 

Who were the men too, by whom this Revolution 
was carried? As our excellent resolutions observed, 
not the Barons, tor they had long since had a revolu- 
tion which turned them under: not the Bankers, for 
they too had had their revolution, to elevate one of 
themselves—the King of the Bourse—to a throne: nor 
yet the Bourgeoisie, who had participated in former rev- 
olutions, using the people asa cat’s paw to do the work, 
while they reaped the advantages ; but it was accom- 
plished by the Blouses—the working men, who had 
been twice cheated, and now took the matter in their 
own hands. (Applause.) This time they did not 
mean to be cheated. 


Nor, if we might judge of the acts of the Provis- 
ional Government thus far; would they be cheated. It 
has at least begun well, and it is a great thing to begin 
well. It was a promise of continuance in well doing. 
But what has it done? First, it has removed that 
terrible disgrace of Labor—the institution of Slavery. 
(Loud Appiause) ‘The French patriots, unlike certain 
base and cowardly republicans at Washington who 
would extend slaverv—(hisses, which were imme- 
diately drowned in tremendous applause)— had 
solemnly decreed that the free soil of France could 
bear no slaves. (Continued Applause.) This was 
a tremendous concession to the cause of Labor, 
because it was slavery which disgraced and de- 
gradedlabor! Secondly, they had proclaimed them- 
selves the friends of Peace. ‘This was another great 
boon to Labor, for the evils of war fall with peculiar 
severity upon the working classes. It is they who pay 
the exorbitant taxes ot war, their lives which are lost 
on battle fields, their homes which are made desolate 
by the insane ambition of conquerors. (Applause.) 
Thirdly, it proclaims the right of universal suffrage. It 
says the people have made this revolution of them- 
selves ; now take the power into your own hands and 
direct it, (applause) and you may depend upon it that 
where there is universal suffrage men will not legis- 
| late for capital to the exclusion of labor. Fourthly, 
| it grants the right of labor to found industrial associa- 

tions. For long years our friends have earnestly tried to 
get laws to allow them to frame associations,but the gov- 
}ernment laid a heavy hand on them ; but now they 


have the opportunity, and I hope we shall see some of | seventeen persons one isa pauper; our numerous large 
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people, and not by taxation asis usually done; but by 
the Organization of Labor! (Cheers.) Every community 
is obliged to support its indigent members ; and is it not 
the best way to open workshops {for them,so that they 
may support themselves? But the crowning measure ot 
all is the institution of a department of the government, 
whose sole business it isto make the question of labor 
its study. For the first time in human history, we 
have the recognition of iabor, and the rights and in- 
terests of the laboring men made a fundamental part 
of the institution of government ; and the members of 
the provisional government show their earnestness on 
this point, by putting Louis Blanc and others like him 
at the head of the grand inquest of Labor! (Applause.) 
These are the triumphs of Labor—call it what you 
please, Communism, Socialism, St. Simonism—one 
thing is sure, these are objects for which Association- 
ists have faithfully labored ; and as the event proves 
not in vain—bless God, not invain! (Applause.) 

But after all, it will be asked, are these results likely 
to be permanent? Mr. Calhoun, in his place in the 
Senate, counsels delay in recogn‘zing the claims of the 
new republic. If France fails, he says, it will be a 
blow struck at liberty throughout the world. With all 
due deference, I say, that whatever may be the future 
result, that blow has been already struck, and in favor. 
of liberty. The flame kindled in France, is spreading 
through Europe, and outspeeds the wind. We shall 
hear the echo of the blow, before the European mil- 
lions wait to know how it has been struck. Ireland, 
and Italy, and Germany, will send back an instant and 
effective response—(Applause.)—and I do not believe 
that the undertaking can fail. Great, almost awful is 
the responsibility of the French leaders. They must 
tremble even while they are firm, before it! Carlyle, 
I believe itis, whosays there is at this moment existing 
the greatest scoundrel alive; and some body must 
know him. (Laughter.) Ido not say that I know 
him ; but I will reverse the remark, and say that there 
is one man in the world who has a greater amount ot 
responsibility resting on him than any other person, 
and we all know him, and that man is Lamartine. 
(Vehement Applause.) I have another source of con- 
fidence in the success of the new republic, and that is 
in the unanimity attending it, for the Legitimists, the 
republicans, (voice,“and the princes.”) Aye, the prin- 
ces, the Napoleonists, the radicals, of course, of all des- 
criptions, are unanimous in it; they give in theirjad- 
hesion like one man, and shout in joyful accord “Long 
live the Republic!” Then, again, the people of France 
are a noble and magnanimous people, able to sustain 
the exalted position they assume! They come before 
us now, not as Destructives, butas Constructives, and 
what is our special ground of hope, they call to their 
aid a deep-founded religious sentiment. The Chureh 
goes withthem. The crowd,even, in the midst of their 
tumult bear the statue of Jesus, in reverential triumph 
to the altar,where they hail himin vehement but solemn 
acciaims as the Master of all. Then I will not doubt, 
and our lacrymose editors may save theirtears. (Ape 
plause. 

Cuartes A. Dana then rose, and after a few intro- 
ductory remarks, which were cordially responded to 
by the meeting, read the following Address: 


TO THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT AND 
PEOPLE OF FRANCE. 


Frienps aAxD Broruers: Before these words reach 
you, you will have heard some part of the nse which 
America makes to your Revolution. Through our whole 
country, the great triumph of the French le, has 
been received with a burst of joy never equalled. Born 
to the privileges of freemen, and accustomed to public 
order secured by liberty and guaranteeing the opportuni- 
ty of progress—as American citizens, we look with the 
deepest and most intense sympathy, upon every effort of 
other Nations to shake off the oppressions of arbi ‘ 
irresponsible power and gain the advantages of Republi 
can institutions. How much deeper, how much more in- 
tense our sympathy, when France is the scene of the ef- 
fort and her sons the actors! Then it is no longer a dis- 
tant and strange people who are engaged in the glorious 
metamorphosis, but a people to whom America owes a 
great debt of love and gratitude; our early allies, our 
firm friends, as dear to us as brethren of the same family! 
And when we see those friends accomplishing a change so 
momentous, with such respect for property, for life and 
for religion, with such humanity, generosity and heroic 
devotion to the general good, as have characterised the 
Revolution of February—when we see thei thus justify- 
ing that reliance in the noble impulses of the People, 
which is the foundation of democratic order, how can we 
do otherwise than rejoice with them, as a new pledge of 
the Divine Providence and of Human Progress, 

But while in the expression of these feelings we only 
join with the millious of our fellow-citizens, allow us as 
men convinced that, however great the benefits of a Re- 

ublican government, its mere establishment and admin- 
istration do not complete the duties of the leaders of na- 
tions or render certain the well-being of the ple--and 
as men imbued with a profound faith in a Providential 
Future of universal Peace, Unity and Glory reserved for 
the family of man, to offer you our heartfelt congratula- 
tions on the vast advance you have made over previous 

overnors and legislators in asserting, as fundamental, the 
Right of Man to the Opportunity of Employment and 
the duty of Society so to organize the various branches of 
industry that every person shall be ntied a comfort- 
able, independent subsistence as the fruit of his labor. 
It is in this fact that we especially recognize the grandeur 
of the movement in which you are engaged. From this, 
if from nothing else, we see that it is pregnant with ines- 
timable consequences to all men and toali times. To car- 
ry out into practice ideas so positive and SO potent will be, 
as we are assured, to complete worthily the work so glori- 
ously begun by the Three Days of February, and to lay 
the foundations of the French Republic.so deep im the 
hearts, the intelligence and the prosperity @f the people 
that they can never be disturbed. 

To the insufficiency of Republican Institutions alone 
for the attainment of the true ends of the social organiza- 

;tion the experience of our own country, formore than 
| seventy years a Republic—can testity. Here such Insti- 
tutions, however excellent in themselves, are far from pro- 
viding adequate securities of well being, honor and mor- 
ality to the masses. Allow us to refer to a few facts. In 
the great and wealthy State of New York, out of every 


the effects of our twenty years agitation in a practical | public prisons are constantly filled with criminals ; and in 


experiment. This right is not only guarantied, but 


our metropolis there are according to the best sources of 
information, not less than ten thousand prostitutes, and 


workshops are to be established for the benefit of the | in this respeet New York is in a condition no more de- 
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*r era, when old wrongs will be righted, and Eternal | 2 certain Dr, People was offering what he called “Con- | unemployed. It is acknowledged, fifthly, by the new 


plorable than the other Cities of the Union! 












The cancer which eats out the life of 


Nor is this all. ) 
the people in other countries,—the want of work,—exists 
here also. In this City it has been estimated by those 
most familiar with the subject, that the Winter ordinarily 
finds not lexs than thirty thousand with no means of liv- 
ing but their labor, who can find no labor to do. Here, 
too, the people are as much subject to the fluctuations and 
frauds of commerce, to the losses of bankruptcies and 
financial crises, and to the impositions of speculators, as in 
the most absolute monarchy on the globe. Here, too, the 

neral tendency to commercial and industrial monopoly 

proceeding rapidly to convert our republican society 
into a society of but two classes, namely, those who have 
and those whe have not—the masters and the slaves. 
And were we deprived of the outlet aflorded by our vast 
uncultivated territories at the West, nothing could pre- 
vent us from arriving at that condition so repulsive to 
the generous instincts of the heart, and so destructive of 
all true liberty—a moneyed feudalism. And against 
these things, we repeat, republican political institutions 
offer no sure protection. 

Seeing these facts, words can scarcely express the grat- 
itude and joy with which we behold you, the people and 
leaders of Republican France, entering, in the Organiza- 
tion of Labor, upon a comprehensive and positive course 
of policy, which, if successfully pursued, must assure 
prosperity, independence and happiness to individuals 
and classes, and render France a model to be imitated by 
all the nations of the world. May God inspire and guide 
you in your career, and may the birth of your Republic 
mark one of those grand eras in history, to which the 
race will ever look back with thankfulness and blessings ! 

Ausert Brispane then addressed the meeting. 
We present but a brief abstract of his eloquent and. 
highly instructive remarks ; he said that in order to 
understand the nature of this Revolution, it was nec- 
essary to know something of the social position ot the 
French people. The population of France is divided 
into three great classes—the first of which is composed 
of the Aristocracy or Nobility, with the King and 
Royal family at their head ; then the middle classes, or 
the Bourgeoisie, composed of the bankers, financiers, 
merchants, master-manufaturers, the professions, the 
small traders, &c, with great capitalists like the Roths- 
childs attheir head. The third class comprises the 
people; the great body of the working classes, the pro- 
letaires, or day-laborers, and all those engaged in the 
work of production, in agriculture, manufacturers, the 
trades, &c. 

The Revolution of 1789 struck down the aristocracy 
and the monarchy. ‘The Bourgeoisie were contemned 
and trampled upon by the aristocracy as menials and 
slaves ; no worse reproach could be cast by one boy 
upon another prior to that Revolution, than to call him 
“the son of a merchant,” a fact which characterises 
They had 
no political rights, and only with rare exceptions held 
any posts of honor in the government or the army. 
They said jn the great national convention, “We are 
small only because we are on our knees, let us rise !” 
And they did rise. (Applause.) With the aid of the peo- 
ple, they destroyed the throne, the aristocracy, and the 
church, which had become thoroughly corrupt. Let me 
say, however, that it was not religion that was attacked, 
in fact, but the corruptions of the church, which were 
confounded with religion. The Revolution of 1789 
was a bloody revolution, because it was a contest of 
class against class, the Bourgeoisie and the people 
against the aristocracy ; extermination thus became 
a law of necessity. (Livelysensation.) A great military 
leader confiscated the revolution to his own benefit ; at 
his fall the elder Bourbons were restored, and with them 
in part the old system. During their reign the great prin- 
ciples of liberty were again agitated, and at the end of 
fifteen years they were again dethroned by the revolu- 
tion of 1830. This revolution completed the triumph 
and secured the supremacy of the Bourgeoisie. Under 
both these revolutions the people remained poor and 
miserable, the slaves of a false system of Industry. 
They were still oppressed industrially by the Bourgeoi- 
sie as the Bourgeoisie had been oppressed politically 
by the aristocracy. During the last eighteen years 
the people have had the opportunity of thinking and 
learning ; new ideas have been spread among them ; 
great social truths have been promulgated. And now 
has come the third revolution, but very different in its 
character from those that preceded 1, a revolution of 
and for the people! (Great applause.) The laboring 
classes had become instructed, the truths of a social 
and industrial reform had been inculcated, and thence 
came this revolution of the people. It will lead to 
the elevation of the people, as the past revolutions led 
to the elevation of the Bourgeoisie. 


the social position of the middle classes. 


It is this fact which gives grandeur to the late revo- 
lution ; it is the commencement of a great industrial 
reform—a reform which begins where nature demands 
refori: should begin ; at the very foundation of human 
affairs, which will inevitably lead to the elevation of all 
mankind, the social redemption of the poor and oppress- 
ed of allnations. (Vehement applause.) 

If France goes on and accomplishes the great task 
she has so nobly and wisely begun, she will become 
the beacon light of the world, the pilot of the nations, 


the socialsaviour of the race! (Applause.) 

After a few brief, but highly impressive remarks by 
L. W, Ryckman, the meeting was dissolved, with 
hearty mutual congratulations, and th expression of 


confidence and hope which the oceasion had inspired 
with fresh vigor. 





Correspondence of the Harbinger. 
Letter from Londox, 
Loxpvon, March 10, 1848. 
My peak FRienvs :—Since last I wrote you, Eu- 
rope has become the theatre of such great events that 


I presume you will expect me to tell you something of 
the march of circumstances here, as well as of the 


opinions of intelligent Englishmen at this crisis in the 
destinies of all civilized nations. 

First and toremost, I must apprise you that the 
great organs of the public press in England, concur in 
giving to the change in France the character of @ So- 
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cial Revolution. Starvation, they say, and perennial 
want were the ultimate causes of the upheaval, and 


not a doctrinal preference of republican to monarchical 
institutions. As the first and second Resolutions were 
desperate protests against the selfishness of monarchy 
and aristocracy, so is the third an appeal to Heaven 
against the selfishness of the middle classes, or against 
the one-sided view of property as distinguished from 
labor. In these respects, as an intelligent friend re- 
marked to me, we are three Revolutions behindhand 
in England. . 

This peculiarity of the late Revolution being ad- 
mitted, it has caused the greatest fear and distrust in 
all the journals, and accordingly they rave about Com- 
munism, and charge the French people with ignorance 
of the very elements of political economy. At the 
same time I have seen it granted, that if the French 
do strike out any new path through the desperate sea 
of our troubles, they will earn well the gratitude of 
the world and all future time. This is about the 
brightest expression of hope which I recollect in the 
late English newspapers! For the rest, the journalists 
are profoundly unaware that there is any better harbor 
or refuge provided chan either Communism or Owen- 
ism, and consequently they speak without taking note 
of the greatest factof the time. The Times indeed 
mentions Fourier with a knowing shrug, as much as to 
say that it could say more, if it would ; but The Times 
always follows the nation when most it appears to lead 
it; andcertainly its writers either know, or show, 
nothing of the principles of true Association. Never- 
theless, The Times was the first to recognise the so- 
cial tendencies of the French Revolution—and would 
be the first to recommend the A)rganization of Labor 
if the stream of events and public opinion should set 
in that direction. 

So much am I impressed with the share that the So- 
| cial ideas have had in the earthquake which has sha- 
ken the European thrones, that I should not hesitate to | 
|aver that Fourier isto this Revolution what Voltaire | 
and Rousseau were to the first; and if this be true, 
what a change for good do we see in the altered influ- 
j ences of this New Time. 

One thing which the writers note very especially is 
the absence of appeals ww the Future which marks the 
| documents of the Provisional Government of France ; 
the death of the old watchwords ; or as they say, the 
extinction of faithand hope. This, which The Times 
regards as an evidence of deep despair and material- | 
ism, I look upon to be merely the refusal of mankind | 
|to enter upon abstractions, whether philosophical or 
| political ; abstractions, which, whenever they have de- 
| scended from their high places, have preached nothing | 
| but despair to the masses. The true point d’appui ot 
both soul and body is the assured decent minimum, 
j}and if this be materialism, the Maker of men is the 
| guilty party ; for dinner, by His law. is far more ne- 
cessary than any axiom of mathematics. 

You may easily imagine that anation which no lon- 
| ger cares one fig for patriotic toasts and sentiments, | 
| unless there be something to eat at the same time, of- 
| fers no handle to the politicians, who have been ac- | 
| customed to wield the popular element by some unin- 
| telligible phrases which begin from nothing and end in 
| nothing ; and that the new demand for bread in the 
| first place, instead of in the last, is exceedingly per- 
| plexing to even good men, such as those who compose 
| the Provisional Government of France, but who have 
| not been familiar to this line of argumentation. For 

hitherto, indeed, the process has been directly the re- 
| verse. First, the masses were to believe in the good 
of Civilization, and_by constant submission, and toil, 
| whenever needed, to support the State from year to 
| year; and in the second place, they were to have 
hope and faith that their worldly privations would end 
in Heaven on the one hand, and in a slowly bettering 
state of things even upon earth, by which their remote 
posterity might be raised a few degrees higher than 
themselves in the Social scale. 


Thus by the most 
beautiful and imperceptible graduation had the par- 








sons, philosophers and politicians led the way from 
their own gaseous matters to more’ solid things, and 
Faith and Hope, fine words, were to serve as inns on 
the road, and to take the pilgrim nations in. Alas! 
these impolite Frenchmen have insisted upon the solids 
first and the fancy work afterward! and the most 
beautiful sliding-scale of theories in the world is blown 
to the winds. 

It must be owned that this is a circumstance of tre- 
mendous import, and portends struggles and probably 
blood, but the ruling classes in France are doing what- 
ever they can to satisfy the popular wants in the mate- 
rial sphere. Joint-Stock Association is becoming the 
common principle of business, and everywhere firms 
are giving their workmen shares in the concern. So 
far so good ; but in the present state of Europe, busi- 
ness is, for the time, annihilated ; and it is therefore 
very doubtful whether even this concession of property 
will do anything toward insuring the decent minimum. 
For shares are only valuable where there is a dividend 
to share. It strikes me that property must not confine 
itself to passive goodness, but if it would enact its 
part in the redemption, must strike out boldly in the 
track of genius and initiate active experimentations. 
How can anything short of Agricultural Association 
insure the minimum, which manufactures and other 
works run the blessed chance of making into a mazi- 
mum? Happily the disciples of this doctrine are some 
of the most influential men in France, and enjoy the 
respect and confidence of the Provisional] Govern- 
ment. 

Yesterday I was asking a friend on whose informa- 
tion I can fully rely, what he thought would be the ef- 
fect of giving his workmen (about one hundred in num- 
ber,) ashare inhis business. He replied that some 
three or four of the men would propably retain their 
shares, and be the better for them, but that the greater 
part would sell the chance for a mere trifle, probably 
fora quantity of liquor, on the first Saturday night of 
a new year; and that there would be persons who 
would make a business of buying up the greater num- 
ber of such shares. I think this very probable, and it 
only shows the lamentable demoralization of the En- 
glish artisans, who, as my friend farther said, are ut- 
terly regardless of their own welfare However, even 
with this unhappy fact before us, the benefits of an 
Association in profits might be secured, by investing a 
sum annually in the name of the workmen and from 
time to time declaring a dividend inthe shape of ad- 
ditional wages. But, as I said before, the present cri 
sis fully proves that there would be times when the 
shareholders would have nothing at all to receive ; and 
when, consequently, they ought to rely upon their flocks, 
herds, barns, granaries, gardens and land; when, in 
short, like Anteus, they should touch the earth, and be 
wholly and happily agricultural. 


But on all these subjects I am too much a tyro to| 
write to you more than a few words, accomplished as 
you are in the Social Doctrine, and surrounded by a} 
school of masters in the same. My information indeed | 
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reflections upon the scraps that I have réceived from 
others. In the same manner, I am glad to say, a large 
number of persons are now canvassing for themselves 
the social problem, and arriving at pretty much the 
same results as myself. 

At first the account of the French Revolution was 
received in London with wonder, admiration and sol- 
emn joy, and even the Tories, who deplored the tri- 
umph of Republican principles, were delighted with the 
downfall of Louis Philippe. This was the first feeling; 
the second and present state isa wish and intention to 
look on calmly and kindly, in order to profit by what- 
ever may come of this unparalleled event. This is true 
to the English character, which awaits the experience 
of other nations, and works upon their results. God 
grant, however, that we have time allowed us now for 
this cold and cautious policy. I almost doubt it, es- 
pecially as I hear that Mr. Cobden and his myrmidons 
are about to enter on a new League for perfecting the 
imperfections of Civilization. 

‘The general impression in the country is, that all 
aristocratical class privileges are doomed, but whether 
they shall fall before insolent Commerce or wild Dem- 
ocracy, time alone can determine. ‘The Commercial 
men,.with Cobden at their head, desire to use the De- 
mocracy as the cat’s paw in the hot encounter. They 
propose therefore a League for the abolition of the Law 
of Pnmogeniture ; for the curtailing of the army, and 
the making it a service for merit to enter, and not for 
money ; for the transmuting all indirect taxes into one 
general direct tax ; not to mention other objects. With 





| the present velocity of change, it would not surprise me 


to see these things accomplished in very few years. 

Is there any probability of a Revolution in England ? 
I believe not the slightest as yet. If, however, the pre- 
sent depression were to continue for another month, he 
would be a bold man who would answer for the con- 
sequences. Already beggary is showing its large fam- 
ily, its rags interpolated with red flesh, and howling its 
wretched beseeching song in every street; nor to the 
suspicious ear is there wanting an undertone of men- 
ace in the manner of its wild supplications. Still it is 
hoped this grievous sore may be covered by returning 
confidence and commerce. 

The soul of the English, you may take my word for 
it, is decidedly monarchical, nor will they cede their 
Queen to any other necessity than Economy. If ex- 
perience shows us indisputably that we cannot afford 
Royalty, we shall, no doubt, with regret lay it down ; 
but we have every confidence that Royalty may be 


_made inexpensive, and that the vast outlay of our es- 


tablishments is the abuse of our form of government, 
and not only unnecessary, but hostile to its permanence. 
My own prayer is, that we may preserve for 
ages our Constitution, and the French their Republic ; 
that both may adopt Association ; and that a splendid 
contrast of harmonies may thus be played by the two 
great nations on the sides of the Engiish Channel ; each 
surprising the other by its unexpected brilliancy and 
permanence. 

I cannot conclude this better than with an extract 
from a letter of our friend, Hveu Donerry, dated Paris 
March 3. “ The Organization of Labor,” says he, “ is 
the great question of the day, and the Provisional Gov- 
ernment has already established a permanent Commis- 
sion to study and realize practically and experimentally 
the various questions of Industrial Association. All of 
us Associationists are exceedingly busy here in organ- 
izing and directing the propaganda of our views. We 
are on the best possible terms with the Provisional Gov- 
ernment, and particularly with De Lamartine. The 
present ideas of a Republic have no resemblance to 
those of 1793. Ours is a social and pacific Republic, 
which nobody fears and of which every class of Society 
has the best hopes. The workmen are most heroic and 
devoted ; more reasonable and intelligent than the lit- 
tle middle classes who are afraid of the stagnation of 
Commerce. Ina word, all goes admirably well, and 
peace with all the world is the only and universal cry ” 

P. S. Allow me to hint that the riots in London and 
elsewhere have at present no meaning beyond pillage ; 
they are the creation of thieves and pick-pockets who 
have artistically worked up the Revolution into an oc- 
casion for the wholesale exercise of their calling. 


a 
Correspondence of the Harbinger. 


Extract from a Letter dated 

Panis, March 6, 1848. 
* On the last day of the “ Revolution” I 
intended writing early enough to put my letter into the 
office in time for the Steamer—but things had got to 
such a pitch the evening before, (when fifty-two were 
shot down at once on the Boulevard at the end of our 
square,) that ic was in vain to think of sitting down to 
do anything, with the firing, shouting, &c., all around 
us—and the post was stopped for that day, so my letter 
would have been detained, as one I wrote the day be- 
fore was. 

The whole of the great events that have been pass- 
ing around us is a perfect dream tome ; you can’t im- 
agine anything like the excitement ; so unexpected, so 
wonderful, so novel a scene ; and after such a complete 


* #«* 


overthrow of everything, to find ourselves all quietly | 


settled down again as usual. Of course there will be 
the disadvantage as well as the good, until the people 
learn more than they know now ; but it has been real- 
ly sublime to see these masses of workmen (after a 
few natural excesses fora day or two, as might be ex- 
pected of people not used to governing themselves) 
quietly settling down to their work again, though the 
whole city was in their hands, preserving good order, 
patrolling the streets at night to prevent pillage—al- 
lowing no plunder from the palaces (though they smash- 
ed a little in the first excitement, at the Palais Royal 
Royal and the Tuileries,) and acting apparently from 
the highest principle. Only three days after the Rev- 
olution was over, the people gradually opened their 
shops, and you can imagine the confidence they felt 
in the citizens, from the rich jewelry being exposed at 
windows as usual, wine, bread, meat, &c., &c. There 
was very little breaking into shops even during the 
three days, and this was principally for bread and arms. 
It is really beautiful, the way they have behaved. The 
first two days | wrote about by the last steamer—then 
we thought it would all step when the ministry resign- 
ed the second day and they had got rid of Guizot. 
The third day came upon us asif we had had no prepara- 
tion. Wesaw a great deal from our windows,as we were 
close by most of it, and we also went out twice during 
a cessation of fighting,to see the barricades and hear the 


is alingst all either second-hand, or the fruit of my own | thousands singing the“ Marseilluise” in the streets. They | to the “ Place de la Bastile,’ about three miles, 
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cut down the beautiful trees tor barricades, tore Up the 
paving stones and upset omnibusses carriages, &e., for 
the same purpose, till they stopped running, because 
they could not pass any of the barricaded streets, We 
saw blood streaming on the Boulevard, and the mob 
breaking down the fences for the iron bars, to fight 
with, P. was out pretty much through the whole of 
it, artd saw the poor fellows falling around him, We 
did not feel the slightest fear ; the interest and excite. 
ment were too great for fear—I don’t feel as if I cou) 
describe it atall; there is something beyond descrip. 
tion in the sublime effect of such a general rising of 
all the thousands of an immense city, waking up a 
once, and with one voice to insist upon justice for them. 
selves and their children. Then the gradual Boing 
over of the soldiers to the people. By degrees alj th 
“ Garde Nationale” had gone over, when, as I was 
at my window, just after thousands had passed on thejr 
way to the Tuilleries to demand the abdication of the 
King, and a tremendous firing upon the mob had beep 
going on for some time, all of a sudden I heard grea, 
cheering and shouts of “ Vive la Ligne,” when a mog 
immense body of the regular troops of the Line passed. 
cheered by crowds ; I sent out to ask what it mean; 
and found that this great body had refused to fire tpen 
the people, and were leaving the King. 

Poor Louis Philippe and his family! we feel sad ty 
think ot him and his sufferings, but doesn’t it seem 
a natural retribution for his tyranny, after having beep 
raised by the people, and having promised them g 
much, only to break faith?’ We are so glad to hea 
to-day that they have at last all arrived safely in Eng. 
jland. I haven’troom to tell of their adventures in dis. 
guise, but you must read the account in the papers, ;; 
is very interesting. He talked English, and if any 


body spoke to him in French, he had some one to jn. 


terpret for him so as to pass for an Englishman til] he 
got safely out of France. 

But to go back a few minutes after the troops left the 
King, the firing ceased,and P. came in with the news 
of the abdication and flight. You can’t imagine the 
| rejoicings of that evening. The people seemed crazy 
with happiness. ; 





The city was illuminated for several 
| nights; wherever the people saw dark windows, they 
| halloed to the house to light up, and if the lights did 
| not appear soon, the stones flew at the windows : how. 
This is the third 


time that we have had to illuminate our house since we 


. are 
| ever, everybody lighted up willingly. 


| left home: once at Florence, for the Virgin Mary; 

| and once in Rome for the Pope. 

There was a small wooden office in the square before 
our house, to accommodate the tariff officer for cabs. 
The mob came in the evening with axes, and bea: 
holes in it large enough to put in brands and straw, 

}and we had a magnificent bonfire ; when it got well 
burning they tore downa couple of sentry-boxes and 
threw them on for fuel,and the effect upon our beaut> 
ful square, and particularly on the church of the Maé- 

|} eleine, was superb. The church looked like the build 
ings on the Forum on the night of the great illumin.- 
tion at Rome. 

Everybody wears the tri-colored cockade ; the first 
day every one wore the red one, but Lamartine said 
he did not like the blood-red emblem of the first Reve- 
lution ; so the next day everybody mounted the ti- 
color. You hear every one addressed as “ Citoyen,” 
and “ Citoyenne.” A boy called out to us the other 

ay, “Voila Citoyennes,” to make us buy his cockades, 


and a man almost insisted on pinning one on J. 


P. and S. have brought to us several half-burnt let 
ters from the King’s library, which were burnt by the 
mob atthe sacking of the Tuilleries and Palais Royal; 
they also brought us other little fragments for relics. 
The mob did not destroy much ; they were very reas- 
onable. T. went through the Tuiileries with P. whens 
the tumult was over. He being a French citizen, feels 

an interest in the Republique. 
er forget all this. 

Yesterday the poor victims whose bodies had not 
been claimed, had a most splendid funeral. Notwith- 
standing the black crape mixed with the tri-color, the 
precession was more like a triumphal one than a funer- 
al one, of course. The bands playing the Marseillaise 

and the unmense bodies of citizens singing it, had 4 
| glorious effect. 
After Guizot was driven off, (before the Revolution 


The children wil] ney- 


| 


was ended,) we saw chalked on his gate “ Hotel d0 
> “Grande apartments meubles a_ louer,” 
‘ Boutiques a louer.” To-day as I passed I saw of 
each side of his gate printed in great letters “ Liberté 
Egalite, Fraternite.” All the pubhe buildings have 
The day the Tuileries 
were sacked, S. was asked by one of the mob to step 
into the cellarand taste some of the “d—d rascal’s” 
Though they do abuse poor Louis Philippe 
rather too much, they are a gloricus people; we ale 
lost in wonder at their noble conduct altogether. We 


| Peuple, ’ 


these words printed on them. 
wine, 


constantly congratulate ourselves upon being here dur- 
ing the Revolution. I would not have missed such # 
great event for us all to remember, so full of interest 

Americans have been in good odor from the begi® 
ning, though the demonstrations towards the English 
have not been quite so pleasant. Republicanism ® 
everything now. 


LN 


7th.—Though it is Mardi-gras to-¢-+-, and the stree 
are full of revellers, we saw many of the workme? 
most industriously repairing the mischief they have 
done ; paving the streets again and making them look 
| like themselves once more. All but the beautiful grea* 
| trees which they cut down for barricades, they are 





|gone, alas! On the day of the procession, both a 
‘of the Boulevard, from the “Place de la Madeleme 
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one qontinnowt line of tri-colored cloth the whole dis- 
tance, interspersed with black crape and inscriptions 
for the victims. On that day everybody wore a sprig 


of yellow everlasting mixed with biack. 
hh 


BacKED Ovt.—-The Evening Mirror retires grace- 
fully from the controversy it provoked behind a show- 
erof compliments to the Harbinger. Well, we will 
adopt the Laissez-faire, doctrine in this case, and let 
the Mirror off. Our publisher also returns his thanks 
for its able eulogium on the grammatical part of the 
paper—though it flies in the face of what his editors 
have told him time and again.. We will withdraw too, 
that part of our rémark, which says that the Mirror 
isnot profound ; for we now confess that it has a pro- 
found sense of newspaperial character,and a profound 


jove of irony. 


re 


i Our paper this week is almost wholly occupied 
with the glorious event, that inspires every true hearted 
Associationist with thoughtful hopes, and leads him to 
jook for the dawn of a new social order, in the @astern 
ckies, reddening as they now are, not with fire and 
blood, but with the approach of the morning Sun. For 
the present, we can scarce think or speak of any thing 
else, and we are sure, that our readers are not behind 
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Mr. Astor’s Funerat.—The procession left the house 
of hisson,in Lafayette place, on Saturday afternoon, 
and passed on foot to St. Thomas’s church, preceded by 
Mr. James C. Dugan, the sexton of the church, to whom 
was confided the sole care of the arrangements. 

The pall bearers were— 
Washington Irving, 
Philip Hone, 
Silvanus Miller, 
James G. King, 


David B. Ogden, 
Judge Oakley, 
Ramsay Crooks, 
James Gallatin, 
Isaac Bell, Jacob B. Taylor. 

The following clergy were in attendance :—-Rey. Dr. 
Whitehouse, Rev. Dr. Bedell, Rev. Dr. Wainwright, Rev. 
Dr. Anthon, Rey. Dr. Baleh, Rev. Dr. Taylor. 

The solemn funeral service of the Episeopal Church was 
performed by Rey. Dr. Whitehouse and the Rev. Dr. Be- 
‘dell, in presence of a crowded assembly. After the ser- 
vices the body was temporarily deposited in a vault near 
| the church, belonging to Wm. B. Astor. The remains, it 
| is said, are to be taken to Greenwood, as soon asa suita- 
| ble mausolum shall be provided. 
| The coffin was of the richest mahogany, lined with 
| lead, and that lined with white satin, there being a square 
| of plate glass over the face so as to allow those who 
| wished, to view the face of the deceased. The outside 
| of the coffin was covered with black silk velvet, with a 
| border of silver lace, and on the top was a silver plate, 
| with the following inscription :—John Jacob Astor, died 


29th March, 1848, aged 84 years, 8 months and 12 days. 





The drugstore of Mr. Wharton in Albany was broken 
open the other evening, but the burglars obtained nothing 
| but acrow-bar, with which they effected an entrance into 
the next door, where they secured considerable booty. 
“ How strange!” exclaimed a person who was relating 






The Advertiser states that Mr. George Sumner, for- 
merly of this ci.y, is now “intimately associated in pur- 
pose and action with several members of the French 
Government.” Mr. Sumner, it may be remembered, ad- 
dressed a letter some time since to Lamartine correcting 
some misstatement in his “ History of the Girondins,” in 
regard to this country. Lamartine published the letter 
in a new edition of his work ; and thence followed an ac- 
— between him and his American correspondent. 

r. Sumner is a son of the late Sheriff Sumner and a 
brother of Charles Sumner of this city— Boston Chro- 
nolype. 


Tue Revotvtion.—On the front of the Palais Royal 
have been inscribed the words, “ Propriete Nationale.” 
The roe is to be devoted to the national fund. Stat- 
ues of the King and Princes have been broken down, and 
on their pedestals have been inscribed words commemora- 
ting some exploits of the people. Fetes and holidays are 
to be changed ; the forms of prayer, the names of ships, 
literary and scientific institutions, galleries of art, &c., 
must all become republican. 

“There are strong hours in life, 
Strong rushing hours, that do the work 
Of tempests in their might.’ 

The news of the revolution in France was carried by 
an Express locomotive from London to Glasgow, 472 
miles, in 10 hours. The average running time being 52 
miles an hour. 








PERIODICAL DEPOT. 
J. RODRIGUES receives subscriptions for the HARBIN- 
« GER at his Periodical Depot, 331 Spring street,near Clin- 
ton Market, where single copies may be obtained. All month- 
| ly and weckly periodicals published in the United States for 
|saleasabove. The Harbinger delivered in any part of the 





ys in the enthusiasm which fills our hearts. Our Letter | the circumstances to Mr. C. of the Atlas—“ how strange a extra charge, to subscribers paying in advance. 


from London willbe read with intense interest, as it 
presents the views of a man, no less distinguished for 
his scientific eminence than for his devotion to Humani- 
tary principles. We have just received our files of the 
Democratie Pacifique, from February 21 to March 8, 
andinour next paper we shall give a copious sum- 
mary of their most important contents. 





To Correspondents, 

Bator, Vt.“ A. D.” Received $2 00. We received 
3300 from H. J.D. in January, which were credited $2 00 
to himself, and $100 to H. 8. This was a mistake, it 
wems, and we now credit you $3 0), which pays to Vol. 
IX., No. 5. 

Unica, N. Y.—Our friends will excuse us for our error. 
We copied from the old books, where a wrong entry was 
uae, and we had no means of detecting the mistake. 





Annual Meeting. 


The AnnuaL Meetine of the AMErican Union or As- 
sociaTionrsts Will be held in the city of New York, on 
Tvespay, May 9, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Wittiam H. Cuanninea, Domestic Secretary. 





Our Weekly Gossip. 


Deeavru, CoNFLAGRATION AND Loss or Lire.—At 
sbout half past 4 o’clock on Sunday morning, the exten- 
sive sugar refinery of Mr. Dennis Harris, 144 Duane st., 
was discovered on fire in the upper part, and notwith- 


tanding the great exertions of several fire companies, | meantime. Yes, responds our Lieut. Governor, and J 


vho were immediately on the spot, the building and its 
tents, together with several frame buildingsin the rear 


pwards Reade street, were wholly consumed. At this | 


fre, two of the firemen in attendance lost tneir lives, 
namely, Mr. George Kerr, Assistant Engineer, and Mr. 
eory F. Fargis, Assistant Foreman of Engine Company 
¥.33 They were killed by the falling out of a portion 
of the front wall, by which accident several of the firemen 
aod policemen were more or less injured. Mr. C. J. Du- 
nad, of Hose Company No. 35, had one of his legs bro- 
e,and another man also, whoze name we could not as- 
tertain, was Very severely injured. By the falling of this 
all, there were about nineteen persons altogether who 
ere injured, including the two killed. Policeman Good- 
in had a fortunate and narrow escape. He was standing 
nier the wall the moment it gave way, and only saved 
umelf by creeping under engine No. 38, the cylinder of 
lich Was crushed to pieces. Mr. T. Waters, Foreman of 
Eozine Co, No. 22, was slightly hurt about the head and 
us by the falling ruins. 
Four of the policemen used great exertions, and with 
tat risk, to get out the iron safe to save the papers and 
cher contents, but did not succeed owing to the intensity 
bi the heat and flames. The property is understood to 
‘partlyinsured. All the engine houses were dressed in 
hourning on the next day. 


Mectixes iv SympaTHy For France.—On Saturday 
reing, anumber of meetings of a national and politi- 
‘character took place in the city, in reference to the 
‘nt great movement for republicanism in France, and 
ithe fortheoming publie demonstration. A large and 
thusiastie meeting of the Irish was held at the Shaks- 
“are, and the Irish Repealers met at Tammany Hail; a 
beeting of the Swiss touk place at Stoneall’s, and the Na- 
nal Reformers at Military Hall. At all these meetings 
olutions of sympathy, gratification and rejoicing, in 
‘erence to the glorious cause which had collected them 
ogether, were adopted, and several patriotic and elo- 
lent addresses were made. 

he Swiss meeting at Stoneall’s was more particularly 
or the Purpose of approving of the address on the part 
f the natives of Neuchatel, resident in this city, to that 
public, which js to go by the next steamer, and to ap- 
“int & representative of their nation to participate in 
© Proceedings of the great meeting of all nations in 
© Fark last Monday. Though not so numerously at- 
Uded as some of the other meetings, it did not fall short 
“ny in point of enthusiasm and energy. 













Tae Great DemonstRaTION.—The demonstration on 
onday atternoon in response to the French Revolution, 
* ne of the largest ,if not the very largest, ever wit- 
—s this city. Preparations were made for it in the 
sin fre by the erection of three large stands for speak- 
. i of the City Hall, while in all parts of the city 

let y of flags indicated that a general festivity was 
lock. t he appointed hour of the meeting was 5 
ae but be 


4U Was oeeny; » : 
was *ccupied by a dense mass of human beings, and 


ee of commencing the proceedings there were 
; ttands 'y-five thousand people closely packed around 
bd roof a every direction ; the steps, windows, baleony 
e Vieinit the City Hall were crowded, and the trees in 
h ugh a, ware all garrisoned by a strong force of boys. 
Pome te Sssemblage was so vast, remarkably good or- 
rum he erved: we saw no instances of any breach of 
tre, ~ pn an occasional ebulition of playful good 
Y to say te sreatest enthusiasm was, it is hardly neces- 
tral stad nnlfested in all parts of the meeting. The 
is How, Was oceupied by the Common Council, with 
layed the ayer presiding, and the speakers who 
5 appro at oe language. The stand on the right 
lett euene to our German residents, and that on 
Ata quarte ant and Italians. se 
ed in feo T before five the FE rench military company 
Font of the central stand, with a procession of 


*nch an . eae g 

tds pp id Polish citizens, with music from the several 

baal vided for the 
\ arrived 


: and the tri-colored banner was waved 
y of tho City Hall by Alderman Crolius. 





Sof +} : . 
% the mobin Glasgow were “Down with the 


oceasion, and at five the Common | 


D.” «& 
lic» “F€2d or Revolution,” “Hurrah for the Re- | 


| that Wharton should have kept a crow-bar in his store! 

| What upon earth brings a crow-bar within the category 
of drugs?” “Why,” replied C., “don’t you perceive 
what a capital aperient it proved?” 


A widower in a neighboring city recently determined 
to seek consolation for his sorrow in a European. tour, 


but pending his preparations became acquainted with a | 


young lady, who soon healed his lacerated affections, by 
promising to become his wife. This change of prospect 
relieved him of course of the necessity of going abroad, 
and accordingly all preparation ceased. A friend of the 
parties hereupon remarked, “The proverb says, a Miss 
is as good as a mile; this affair proves her as good as 
' three thousand miles.” 


PreservATION oF SiGHT AND REDEMPTION FROM SpEc- 
TACLEs.—A discovery of Prof. Bronson in regard to that 
sublime optical instrument, the human eye—as simple 
and practical as it is philosophical—is exciting much at- 
tention and interest in the city. Bya very easy and 

| painless external operation, he is enabled to relieve those 
defects which call tor glasses, both the concave and con- 

| vex, and both young people and old ones find themselves 
able to lay aside their spectacles.— Chronotype. 


| The police reports in Boston the past week show a la- 
mettable prevalence of wickedness in high places. Thom- 
|as Jefferson has been brought up for assaulting Sarah 
Tim; Thomas Moore for passing counterfeit money; 
{and Napoleon Bonaparte, fined for getting drunk. 
| Gen. Houston met Lieutenant Gor. Reed the other day 
/at the Revere House in Boston. Ah, says the Texas Ex- 
| President, it’s a long time since we met--and I suppose 
|you have heard a good many stories about me in the 


| hope they are not ali true!—New Bedford Bulletin. 


| Portrait of THE Maine Convict.—Dr. Coolidge is 


| about twenty-seven years of age, of very genteel torm, 
| dark hair, rather pleasant countenance, small dark eyes, 
| somewhat sunken and very restless, no whiskers, and 
| searcely any beard, forehead not high, and temples pinch- 
| ed in; mouth decently well formed, nose rather thin, but 
| finely chisselled, face narrow, and expression mild, deno-~ 
ting rather sweetness of temper than depravity of heart. 
| He has not the look of a murderer, neither has he the 
| appearance of much genius or talent. His face and form 

look as if he might have been a ladies’ man. | And this 
| quality, no doubt, carried him along in his profession more 
| successfully than any deep science or great skill. 


Cassius M. Clay, petitioning Congress for $1,373, in 
‘consequence of losses sustained by him, in being taken 
| prisoner in Mexico, says that the enemy took his watch, 
| which he puts down at $350 ; two suits of new clothes, at 
| $120; and a dozen shirts, $6), besides bedding, pistols, 
'&e. And he tells Congress,ina “P.S.” to his petition, 
| that he had two violins broken to pieces by the overturn- 
jing of the wagon in “Texas” but as he and the United 
| States have suffered alike in that unfortunate land, he asks 
| for these noremuneration. 





| A Doc Scuoot.—A man ramed Winfield, at Troy, N. 
| Y., has opened a school for the education of dogs. The 
| following is an extract frem his advertisement: 
| “he different branches of tuition are these—he will 
| learn them to go on errands as correct as a boy ten years 
| old, and distinguish persons of color from white ones; he 
| will learn them to waltz and dance; and at the end of 
the quarter there will be an exhibition. The dogs will 
tell the number of persons in the room, and, will tell 
| whether the ladies have bonnet: or hoods, and the num- 
| ber of ladies from gentlemen. He has a dog he calls the 
| Wild Man of the Woods, that wiil tell the number of col- 
| ored persons in the room and leave the teacher out, and 
| also play at cards as well as any man.” 
Evrore in A FermeNT.—An English paper gives the 
| following sketch of the signs of the times in Europe: 
| The Prussians are waking up and putting their pipes 
out, in order that they may goin and win. In Austria 
| there will be a precious row; there isa nice rod in pickle 
| for that naughty boy, Metternich, as any friend could de- 
isire. Lombardy isin open revolt; Bohemia is asmoulder- 
ing fire which the French news will blow into a fierce 
blaze; Hungary boldly takes all she wants, and snaps 
her fingers in the very face of Metternich; Croatia is 

sulking ; German Austria wants to get rid of spies, Spiel- 
! berg censors, and goat monopolies; while the Poles, like 
| maddened tigers cooped up ina narrow den, only need 
the slightest vantage to tear their keepers into ten million 
| fragments. 

Merrernicu.—The Courrier des Etats is of opinion, 





fore that time the area in front of the City | that should the rumor of the retiracy of Metternich be | 


confirmed, it would be an evidence that the party of ab- 
| solutism, of which he was the strongest European sup- 
| porter, has felt that its hour has come, and that it is use- 
| less to seek toresist the torrent any longer. His retiracy 
| would be the premonitory signal of the capitulation of 

the aristocratic governments of Germany. The royal 
| ordonance which approved the resignation of Metternich 
| cannot fail to be soon followed by another granting a con- 

stitution to Austria. 


The use of horse flesh as human food is increasing rap- 
‘idly in Berlin; during the month of January, 147 horses 
| were killed for the purpose, producing about 61,000 pounds 
of meat. The horses were old, worn out animals. 


American Securities.--An eminent financier of New 
| York states that a friend of his in London, who had a 
‘million of American securities on hand for sale, disposed 
of them on his own terms, the day after the news arrived 
of the Revolution in Paris.— Transcript. 

The New York Evpress says that, within the few last 
| days, over two hundred and fifty thousand dollars has 
| been invested by a French house, for the account of a 
| capitalist of wealth and title in Paris. 


The stars and stripes were hoisted in several quarters 
of Paris during the late revolution. 





NEW YORK PROTECTIVE UNION. 
O the friends of Reform and the working classes who 
wish to protect themselves against the horrors of 
poverty in time ofsickness. The Protective Union calls your at. 
| tention to the superior advantages accruing trom being mem- 
bers of the Protective Union over those of any other Society 
| now established. First, the terms of membership are more 
| liberalthan any other Society Second, the benefits to sick 
| members are greater than any other Society allows for a simi- 
| lar amount of fees and dues. Third, it contemplates em loying 
| its own members at a fairer valuation for their services dheneas 
| be obtained from their present employers. (The Union is to 
| prosecute every branch of trade.) Fourth, it will furnish its 
| members and the community — with articles at a fairer 
| valuation than can be obtained from any other source. In fact, 
| its objects are to furnish employment at good wages to its mem- 
bers when well, provide for them when sick, and respectfully 

inter them when dead. 

The Protective Union will commence their first branch of 
Trade in a Bakery. in 7th Avenue, corner ]9th st., which will 
be opened on the first week in April, The friends of Reform 

| are kindly solicited to aid us with their patronage, or co-opera- 

| tioh, or both. Bread will be delivered in every part of the city, 
of the best quality, and on the most liberal terms. 5 per cent 
will be allowed to those buying one or more dollar’s worth of 
tickets. GEORGE HAYWARD, Secretary, 

al 6t 73 Nassau st. 


TRUE ORGANIZATION OF THE NEW CHURCH. 
UST Published and for sale at the Harbinger Office, 
The True Organization of the New Church, as indicated in 
| the writings of Emanuel Swedenborg, and demonstrated by 
Charies Fourier. . 
“ The purpose of this work is to show the accord of Sweden- 
| borg und Fourier, in respect to the great hope of social regen- 
| eration. The whole book is bathed in eloquence, an eloquence 
which flowing spontaneously from the heart of the writer, goes 
irresistibly to the heart of the reader, captivating his under- 
derstanding, if need be, through his delighted affections. It will 
do an immense service if we mistake not, to both the classes of 
| readers to whom it is more especially addressed, Swedenbor 
| gians and Associationists, by exhibiting to the one the scientific 
basis of their faith, and to the other, the spiritual grounds of their 

science."—Harbinger of Feb. 26th. m 18. 


SWEDENBORG’S WRITINGS. 
DEPOT 139 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. 


Az CELESTIA, or Heavenly Mysteries contained in 
~ Sacred Scriptures, manifested and laid open ; and index. 
13 vols. $17 

The Apocalypse Explained according to the Spiritual Sense, 
wherein are revealed the Arcana which are predicted therein. 
5 vols. half cloth $3 50, full cloth $9. 

The Four Leading Doctrines of the New Church, being those 
concerning The Lord, The Sacred Scripture, to which is added 
the White Horse ; Faith, and Life. Neat Cambric, 62 cents. 

On the New Jerusalem, and its Heavenly Doctrine.—10 cts. 

True Christian Religion, or the Universal Theology of the 
New Church. ] vol.8vo. Cambric, $2. 

A Treatise concerning the Last Judgement and the Destruc- 
tion of Babylon. Cambric, 44 cents, 

On the Earths in our Solar System ; together with an account 
of their inhabitants. Cambric, 44 cents. 

On the Athanasian Creed. Cambric, 44 cents. 

The Treatise on the Divine Love and Wisdom. 44 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angels concerning the Divine Love and Di- 
vine Wisdom. 6234 cents. 

The Wisdom of Angelsconcerning the Divine Providence, in 
which the Laws of Order are unfolded by which the Divine 
Government is =. €244 cents. 

The Delights of Wisdom concerning Conjugial Love. 
Cambric, $1 50 

A Treatise concerning Heaven and Hell, being a Relation of 
Things seen and heard. I2mo. 75 cents. 

A Summary Exposition of the Internal Sense of the Prophet- 
ical Books of the Old Testament, and of the Psalms. 20 cents. 

The Brief Exposition of the Doctrines of the New Church. 
124 cents. 

The Nature ofthe Intercourse between the Soul and the Body. 
6} cents. 























8vo. 


PHILOSOPHICAL AND SCIENTIFIC WORKS. 
ENGLISH EDITIONS. 


The Principia, or first principles of natural things. 2 vols. 

7 25. 

The Economy of the Animal Kingdom. 2vols $7 25. 

Principles of Chemistry, with other Treatises ; | vol $3 25. 

Outlines ofa Philosophical Argument upon the Infinite, trans- 
lated by Wilkinson. $1 87. 

Posthumous Tracts, No 1, 2 and 3do. each No. 

Hieroglyphic Key, do 50 cents. 

Miscellaneous Observations, connected with the Physical Sci- 
ences, $2- 

Also the collateral works. 


44 cents. 


Barrett’s Lectures. 1 vol. 12 mo. $1 00 
Noble’s Appeal 1 vol. 12 mo. 125. 
Noble’s Plenary Inspiration, 1 00 
Dictionary of Correspondence. 1 25 
Bush’s Reply to Woods. 1 00 
Cabell’s Reply to Pond. 15 
Documents concerning Swedenborg. 87 
Crissold’s Letters. 62 
Parson’s Essays. 50 
Mesmerand Swedenborg. 62 
Guardian Angels. 44 


The New Church Repository—a monthly Periodical, Edited 
by Prof. Bush. $3 per annum, 
JOHN ALLEN. 


139 NASSAU St., NEW YORK. 
In press, Apocalypse Reveaied. 1 vol. $ vo. 


Noble’s Lectures. 1 vol. 8 vo. 
De Guay’s Letters. 1 vol. 12 mo. 


ONE DOLLAR’S WORTH. 

HE following pamphlets on Association, will be sent by mail 
- to any part of the United States, on the remittance of one 
dollar, (post paid.) 

Godwin’s Popular View of the Doctrines of Charles Fourier. 
Retail price 25 cts. 


Brisbane’s Concise Exposition of Association, 25 
Briancourt on the Organization of Labor. ? Translated 25 


m18 





Constant’s Last Incarnation. by 25 
Cantagrel’s Children at the Phalanstery. § F. G. Shaw 12 
A Plain Lecture on Association, 3 
Association on the System of Charles Fourier. 3 





| Address, 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
nis 9 Spruce St., New York. 
-OREIGN, ASSOCIATIVE, AND SWEDENSORGIAN | 


WORKS. 
RDERS for any of the Foreiga, Associative, or Sweden- 
borgian writings, advertised in the Harbinger, will be 
promptly attended to on the receipt of a remittance to the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street. 
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ASSOCIATION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
SSOCIATION and Christianity, urging the necessity of 
Industrial Associatien, founded on Christian Brotherhood 
and Unity. » H.H. Van Amringe. Price 19} cts. 
or sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
No. 9 Spruce street. 





m 25 





FRENCH WORKS ON ASSOCIATION. 


ANIFESTE de l’Ecole Societaire ; 31 cents. 
Renaud’s Solidarite, Vue Synthetique sur ja Doctrine de 
Charles Fourier. 37. 
Almanach Phalansterienne. 15 cents. 
Briancourt’s Precis de Organization du Travail ; 9 cents. 
Briancourt’s Organization du Travail 194 cents, 
Exposition abrigee du System Phalansterieune de Fourer,par 
Victor Considerant. 12% cts. 
Necessite d’une Derniere Debacle Politique en’France. 3: cts. 
De la Politique Nouvelle convenant aux Interets actuel de 
la Societe. 9 cts. 
#¥etit Cours de Politique et d'Economie Societaire. 9 cts. 
Les Amours au Phalanstere, par Victor Henequin. 15 cts. 
Les Enfants au Phalanstere, Dialogue Familier sur l’Educa- 
tion, 12}g cts. 
La Derniere Incarnation, par A. Constant. 15 cts. 
De l’Abolition de l’Esclavage, par C. Dain. 25 cts, 
Feodalite ou Association, Type d’Organization du Travail. 
18} cents. 








For Sale at the 
HARBINGER OFFICE, 
9 Spruce street. 
The above works will betorwarded to any part ofthe United 
States by mail. m 13. 





STALLO’S PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. 


pe omy principles of the Philosophy of Nature, with an 
outline of some of its recent developments among the Ger- 
mans, embracing the Philosophical Systems of Schelling and 
Hegel, and Oken’s System of Nature, by J. B. Stallo, A. M. lv. 
12mo, 1 25. Recently published by CROSBY & NICHOLS, 
111, Washington street, Boston. 

“ Nothing but a regularly projected article can do justice to, 
or fitly introduce this book to the American public. It is alto- 
gether the best thing upon the profound suhjects to which it 
relates that has ever appeared on this side of the water. * * * 
It isa grand, solid book, full of German thought and Saxon 
sense, and just the thing for our meridian.”— Mass. . Rev. 

For sale at D. APPLETON & CO’S. and C. 8. FRANCIS & 
CO’S., New York. mil tf 


RUDOLPH GARRIGUE, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 4 BARCLAY-STREET, 
Astor House. 


Liye leave to invite the attention of the literary public to 
his very valuable stock of German publications, comprising 
not only the classical writers of Germany, but also the most 
eminent works on the several branches of science, such as 
Theology, Philosophy, Oriental, Roman and Greek languages, 
Medicine, History, Architecture, and the Fine Arts, &e., Also, 
the best scientific and miscellaneous Cyclopedias, Dictionaries 
in different languages, &c., &c., all of which are offered at a 
very moderate advance on the European prices. 

He also solicits the patronage of the friends of German liter- 
ature with regard to importations to order, which his widel 
spread connections on the European continent enable him to ef- 
fect at the shortest notice and onthe most favorable terms, not 
7 from Germany, butalso from France, Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. 





Inst of Historical Works. 


Rotteck, C. v. Allgemeine Geschichte vom Antang d. histor. ~ 
Kenntniss bis auf unsere Zeiten und fortgesetzt bis zum Jahre 
1840, von K.H. Hermes. 15te Original Auflage. 12 Theile in 
8 Baenden. Mit 24 Stahistichen. Gebunden, $12,00. 

Hermes, K. H. Geschichte der letzten funfundzwanzig Jahre. 
3ter Abdruck. 3 B-cnde, mit 4 Stahlstichen. Gebunden, $5,00. 

Luden, Heinrich, Geschichte des Teutschen Volkes. 12 Baen- 
de. Gebunden, $15,00. 

Becker’s K F. Weltgeschichte. 7te Ausgabe mit den Fortsetz- 
ungen von T. Woltmann und K. A. Menzel. 14 Theile. 
Gehaftet, $8,50. 

Raumer, Fr. v. Geschichte Europas seit dem Ende des funf- 

zehnten Jahrhunderts. 7 Baende. Gebunden, $15,50. 
Geschichte der Hohenstaufen undihrer Zeit.2te. Aufig. 
6 Baende. GebunJen, $13.50 
Vorlesungen uber die alte Geschichte. 2te Aufig. 2 
Baende. Geheftet, $5,00. 
Ranke, Leopold, Fursten und Volker von Sud Europa in 
ae und I7ter Jahrhunderts. 2teAufig. 4 Baende. 

12,00. 

Deutsche Geschichte im Zeitalter der Reformation. 

5 Baende. 2te Aufig. Gebunden, $15,00 

Die Romischen Papste, ihre Kirche und ihr Staat. 3te 

Aufig. 3 Baende. gebd, $9,25. 

Burckhardt, Ed. Allgemeine Geschichte der neuesten Zeit. 
1315—1840. 4 Baende. Gebunden, $6.50. 

Bottiger, K. W Die Weltgeschichte in Biographien. 8 
Baende. Gebd., $16.50. 

Sporschill, Joh. Die grosse Chronik. Geschichte des Krieges 

der Verbundeten Europa’s en Napoleon Bona- 

parte in den Jahren 1813,’14°15. 3te Auflage. Mit 

vielen Stahlstichen, Portraits, Schlechtplanen & Kar- 

ten. 7te. Baende. Gebunden, $17,00. 

der dreizigjahrige Krieg, Mustrirt von F. W. Jefeiffer. 

Gebd., $4.50. 

Nenes Heldenbuch, mit 20 Stahistichen. Gebd., $2,25. 

Heyne, C. T. Geschichte Napoleon’s von der Wiege bis zum 
Grabe Neue Ausgabe mit 22 feinen Stahlstichen. 
2 Baende. Gebd. $3,00. 

Duller, Ed, das deutsche Volk in seinen Mundarten, Sitten, 
Gebrauchen, Festen und Trachten, mit 50 Kalorirten 


cig 





Trachtenbildern. Gebunden, $4,75. mil 
BRITISH PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
UBSCRIBE early while the terms are low! Republication 


of the London Quarterly Review, the Edinburgh Review, 
the North British Review, the Westminster Review, and Black- 
wood’s Edinburgh Magazine. 

The above Periodicals are reprinted in New York, immediate- 
ly on their arrival by the British steamers, in a beautiful clear 
type, on fine white paper, and are faithful copies of the origi- 
nals, BLackwoop’s MaGazine being an exact fac-simile of the 

Edinburgh edition. 

They embrace the views of the three great parties in Eng- 
land—Tory, Whig, and Radieal. ‘ Blackwood ” and the “Lon- 
don Quarterly” are Tory; the “Edinburgh Review” Whig ; 

| and the “ Westminster Review ” Radical. ‘The “ North British 
| Review ’' is more of a religious character, having been original- 
| ly edited by Dr. Chalmers, and now, since his death, being con- 
| ducted by his son-in-law, Dr. Hanna, associated with Sir David 
Brewster. Its literary character is of the very highest order. 


Prices for 1848, (if subscribed for early.) 
For any one of the four Reviews, $300 per annum. 


For any two 5 00 ts 
For any three “ 7 00 “ 
For ail four of the as 800 a 
For Blackwood’s Magazine, 300 “ 
For Blackwood and three Reviews, 900 -* 
For Blackwood and the four Reviews, 10 00 . 


Payments to be made in all cases in advance. 
C.ivssinc.—F: ur copies of any or all of the above works will 
be sent to one address on payment of the regular supscriptien 
for three—the fourth copy being gratis. re : 
Earcy Copres.—A late arrangement with the British publish- 
ers of Blackwood’s Magazine secures to us early sheets of that 
work, by which we shall be able to place the entire number in 
the hands of subscribers beforeany portion of it can be reprinted 
in any of the American Journals. For this and other advanta- 
ges secured to our subscribers, we pay so large a consideration, 
that we may be compelled to raise the price of the Magazine. 
Therefore we repeat, “ subscribe early while the price is low.” 
Remittances and communications should be always addressed, 
post-paid or franked, to the publishers, 
LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 


March 4. 79 Fulton st., New York. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERIGAN UNION. 


The Exeeutive Committee of the Americaw Union oF 
AssociaTionists have taken an office at No. 9 Spruce St., 
(up stairs) where they will hereafter hold their meetings 
for the transaction of business, and to which place all com- 
munications o them should be addressed. The General 
Agent of the Union will be found there during office hours; 
and all members of Affiliated Unions, and persons in gene- 
ral, interested in the Associative movement, are respect- 
fully invited to visit the Office whenever it may suit their 
convenience. 

Applications for Tracts Pamphlets, and other Associa- 
tive publications, and for Lecturers on Association, may 
be made at the above office. Address, 

GEORGE RIPLEY 
Office Am. Union Associationists, 
9 Spruce St., New York. 
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Coneressiovat.—For some weeks past there has been 
little of importance to record in the proceedings of Con- 
gress, Since the ratification of the treaty, the loan bill has 
been the great subject of discussion, having drawn from 
Mr. Wenstkr a long speech, which is greatly praised by 
his admirers. During the past week the most interesting 
matter in hand has been the proposition to send an expres- 
sion of sympathy to the People of France. The fate of the 
proposition has not been what was to have been hoped. It 
has been opposed hy some of the leading men of both par- 
ties; among them Mr. Catnoun. The slavery question 
has also been mingled in with it, by a motion to include 
the emancipation of the negroes of the French colonies, as 
one reason for congratulating the new Republic. This of 
course was a poser for the Southern members, and in the 
House on Monday, a very exciting debate was the conse- 
quence. 


Connecticut E.ection.—This election took }place on 
Monday, and resulted in the complete triumph of the 
Whig party. They elected their Governor, Lieutenant 
Governor, a majority of the Legislature and of Sheriffs of 
counties. The most important consequence of the election 
is, that the two United States Senators of Connecticut will 
be Whigs. 

Goop For Micnieayx.—The principle of Homestead Ex- 
emption has become the law in Michigan. By its provis- 
ions each actual occupant may hold forty acres, with farm 
buildings, or a single village or city Jot with the necessary 
buildings, exempt from seizure or sale on execution for 
debt. The next thing is torender them exempt from sale 
on Mortgage. 


OS™ Hon. Horack Mawn, has been chosen to Congress, 
from Massachusetts, in place of John Quincy Adams. A 
better choice could not possibly have been made. Mr. M. 
is emphatically one of the foremost men of this country. 


NiaGara Fatrs Ruxnixe orr.—The water in the Ni- 
agara river has recently fallen some feet, from what cause 
is not known. A letter in the Buffalo Express tells the 
following story about it: 

Nracara Fatts, March 30—10, A. M. 

The Falls of Niagara can be compared to ae we a 
mere mill dat, this morning! In the memory of the old- 
est inhabitants never was there so little water running over 
Niagara’s awful precipice as at this moment! Hundreds 
of people are now witnessing that which never has, and 
probably never may again be witnessed on the Niagara 
river. 

_ Various are the conjectures as to the cause. Some give 
it as their opinion that Father Miller’s prophecy is about 
to pass—others, and the most reasonable, that Lake Erie 
must be making a grand delivery in the shape of ice, and 
that the mouth of the Niagara, although large, is not quite 
enough to take in the whole at once, and tiat the conse- 
quences are, back water. Others, probably more foolish 
than all the rest, think the Buffalo people are so far led 
away in regard to our Suspension Bridge, as to open an- 
other channel so as to have the Falls at some other point 

To give an idea of the lowness of the water, Messrs. G. 
Hamlin and Woodruff, this morning, rode in a buggy one- 
third of the way across the river, trom the head of Goat 
Island towards the Canada shore. The wheeling was ex- 
cellent, the rock being as smooth as a floor. They drove 
outside of the island known as ‘Allen’s Island,’ and turned 
around—a thing which has never before occurred. 


From Vexezve.a.—Letters of March 12th from X 
acaibo state that the whole country is still in dietestion 
and the provinces of Truxilloand Merida have declared 
against the executive. Gen. Paez, with a large force un- 
der his command, had not been able to meet the enemy 
on the plains, as Monagas and his party are desirous of a 
more favorable opportunity than at present presents it- 
self, to gain time, with an expectation of recovering addi- 
tional reinforcements from the interior. Gen. Paez is 
the favorite, and no doubt, should he overtake the enemy, 
after whom he is in hot pursuit, Monagasand his Govern_ 
ment will sink in oblivion. Gen. Pinango has been nom- 
inated to the command nf a formidable foree, and two 
days since 1,800 men left here to augment his force, and 
act in conjunction with Gen. Paez. 


From Hayri.—News has been received fro ort-au- 
Prince to the 5th ult. The country was oy 7 am 
Soulouque succeded to the Presidency of the Republic on 
the Ist of March. The event was celebrated with much 
pomp. The people and the officers of Government. at- 
tended by a numerous military escort, repaired to the 
church, where a Te Deum was sung, and a congratulato- 
oo prounced. In the evening the town was illu- 


HUNT’S MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE, 
AND COMMERCIAL REVIEW, 


Established July, 1839, by FREEMAN HUNT, Editor 
and Proprietor. 
Published Monthly, at 142 Fulton-street, New York— 


at Five Dollars per annum, in Advance. 


HE “MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE AND COMMER 

CIAL REVIEW,” will continue to include in its design 
every subject connected with Commerce, Manufactures and 
Political Economy, as—Commercial Lbgislation, Commercial 
History and Geography ; Mercantile Biography ; Essays from 
the abjest pens on the leading topics of the day, relating to Com 
mercial Affairs ; Descriptive, Statistical, and Historical Ac 
counts of the various commodities which form the subject of 
Mercantile Transactions ; Port Charges , Tariffs ; Customs and 
Commercial Regulations ; Treaties ; Commercial Statistics of 
the United States, and the different countries of the world with 
which we have intercourse, including their Physical Character, 
Population, Productions, Fxports, Imports, Seaports, Moneys, 
Weights, Measures, Finance and Banking Associations ;—En 
terprises connected with Commerce, embracing Fisheries, In 
corporated Companies, Railroads, Canals, Steamboats, Docks, 
Post Offices, &c. ; Principles ot Commerce, Finance and Bank 
ing, with Practical and Historical Details and [)lustrations ; 
Commercial Law and Mercantile Law Reports, and Decisions 
of Courts in the United States and Europe, including Insurance, 
Partnership, Principal and Agent, Bilis of Exchange, Sale, 
Guaranty, Bankruptcy, Shipping and Navigation, &c., and 
whatever else shall tend to develop the resources of the country 
and the world, and illustrate the various topics bearing upon 
Commerce and Commercial Literature ; and we may ventureto 
say that no work heretofore published, embraces in its pages so 
large an amount of information on all these subjects asthe tour 
teen volumes now completed. 

Our means of enhancing the value of “Tur Mrrcnants 
Magazine anv Commerciat Review,” are constantly increas 
ing ; and, with new sources of information, an extending cor 
respondence abroad, and other facilities which seven years’ de 
votion to a single object have enabled us to make available, we 
shall be able to render the work a perfect vade mecum for the 
Merchant and Manufacturer, as weil as tothe Statesman and 
Political Economist, and, indeed, all who desire information on 
the multifarious operations of business life. 


— 


CORRESPONDENCE ADDRESSED TO THE EDITOR OF THE 
MERCHANTS’ MAGAZINE. 


From Hon. Samuel R. Betts, U. S. District Judge for the South 
ern District of New York. 


I have received the Merchants’ Magazine since its establish 
ment, and regard it as one of the most valuable publications ol 
the day. As a Register of Facts connected with Political Econ- 
omy and Industrial Interests, Commercial, Agricultural and 
Manufacturing, it is, in my judgment, not equalled by = work 
of its size and cost, in fullness and accuracy ; and its collection 
of Cases and Doctrines in relation to Maritime Law will be 
found highly useful to professional men—often furnishing Ame- 
rican and English cases of great value, which are not to be 
found in any other publication. I most cheerfully recommend 
the work as useful ir a high degree, to all professions studyin 
the current history of the times. SAM’L R. BETTS. 


From Hon. John Macpherson Berrien, Senator of the United 
Grates from Georgia. 

I have been, for some time past, in possession of the several 
volumes and numbers of the *‘ Merchants’ Magezine,” and in 
the habit of reterring to it- I can therefore unhesitating|y say, 
that I consider it a very valuable addition to the library of the 
statesman, as well as the merchant, and express, as 1 do cordial- 
ly, the hope that its publication may be continued with increased 
benefit to yourself, as I feel assured it will be with advantage to 
the public. 

(13 Complete setsot the Merchants’ Magazine, embracing 
seventeen semi-annual volumes, of more than 600 large octavo 
pages each, bringing it down to Dec., 1847, may be obtained at 
the Publisher’s Office, 142 Fulton-street, New York, at the sub- 
scription price. 

{i1G- Publishers of newspapers, in the United States, by giving 
this advertisement one or two insertions yearly, and remitting 
Two Dollars per annum tothe Proprietors, will be entitled to 
the Magazine. n2 





THE ANGLO SAXON. 
7 friends of Phonography and Phonotypy are requested to 
subscribe for the Ancto Saxon, a Weekly Phonotypic 
Newspaper, devoted to the dissemination of knowledge and 
news, but chiefly tothe Writing and Printing Reformation.— 
Terms, $2,00 per annum ; $1,00 for six months ; 60 cts. for 
three months ; 26 cts. for six weeks. 
NEW ARRANGEMENT. 

In compliance with the request of many of our friends who 
think that our former inducements to them to form clubs were 
not sufficiently comprehensible, we have thought it best to 
mould our advertisement into such a shape, that any one will 
see at a glance the per centage saved by the formation of 


‘ANGLO SAXON’ CLUBS! 
ATTENTION! 
POSTMASTERS, TEACHERS, AND] FRIENDS OF THE 
REFORM 


In future, any person who obtains for us Five Subscribers 
and sends in their names at one time and in one letter, may keep 
one fourth of the money receiyed from them, sending us the 
other three fourths. Any one who obtains and forwards the 
names of Ten Subscribers, may keep one third of the money he | 
receives trom them, sending us the remaining twothirds. Any 
one obtaining Fifteen Subscribers, may retain two-fifths of the 
money received, sending us the other three-fifths. Any one 
who obtains Twenty Subscribers may keep back one half, send 
ing us the other half. 

The subscriptions may be for any period, from one year down 
to six weeks, and itis not necessary for the whole of the sub- 
scription to be for the same periods ; but the whole of the mo- 
ney must be sent in one leiter to entitle the sender to the above 





| other Chart of the elementary sounds can be purchased for les 


PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS. THE HARBINGER. 


Ae & BOYLE are Authors and Sole Publishers 
of PHONOGRAPHIC AND PHONOTYPIC WORKS PROSPECTUS 
in the United States. They keep constantly for sale the works OF THE 


mentioned below, which can be sent 
quantities, to all parts of the Union 
ense. 
Fret Lessons in Pasnogreny, a small chart, containing the sim- 
ge alphabet, with explanations, and a page of easy monosy kL 
ables, written in the ——. characters, intended to be 


mail or express, in any 
Canada, at a trifling ex- 


SIXTH VOLUME, 


In presenting to the public the SixtH Vo.tumg t 
Harnincer, the Editors would give a brief Statement o 



























































sold or gratuitously distribu y teachers and iecturers at 
an introductory lesson or lecture; two centseach Per hun-| its proposed character and aims, 
: 1 00 


Tue Hanrvincer, from its commencement, has been th 
advocate of a Social Reform, which shall embrace, rel, 
cile, and do justice to the various interests, that are es. 
sential to the true life of Humanity,—which, in majp, 
ing the rights of Labor, shall not overlook the legitimat, 
claims of Capital,—which seeks to combine the eley, 
of the working classes, by the introduction of a nat 
efficient, and attractive system of industry, with the 
widest development of Art and universal, spiritual cul. 


dred, : $ 
Compendium of Phonography, on @ single sheet, containing a 
condensed i; of the art. The principal use that Phonogra- 
hers make of this sheet, is to use the blank page, in writing 
Paonography to their friends, who, by referring to the expla- 
nations on the other page, have no difficulty either in deci- 
phering the letter sent them, or in answering it in Phonogra- 
phic characters. Per sheet, 6} cents ; per quire, - $1) 00 
Complete Phonographic Class Book, containing an Inductive Ex- 
tion of Phonography, intended for the use of schools and 
rners generally, and written expressly for giving every in 
struction in the art that can be obtained without the assistance 
of the living teacher. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 


ing, 374 5 See. let - ° indestl — : 4 which shall 2 
Phono hi der, a complete course of Inductive Readin ure,—and which sha st i 
ont in Pimtended for schools and learners estroy the fruitful sources of an. 


Lessons in Phonogtaphy, al 

—* Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mailing, * = i 
inen, - - - 

{iG- From the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 

Phonographic Reader, many thousands of persons in different 

parts of the Union have me correct and rapid writers 

without the aid of a teacher. 

Phonographic Chart, No. 1. tor teachers and lecturers. This is 
a large chart, about four feet square, contaming the simple al- 
phabet. Ifis intended to be hung up in sight of a large class, 
while being drilled on the elements of *honography, 0 50 

Phonographic Chart, No. I1., for teachers and lecturers. This is 
also a large chart, containing a number of simple words, on 
which a class should be drilled at its first and second lessons. 

- - : - + 050 

Primary Phonotypic Reader, tor the use of schools, families, and 
uneducated adults. Boards, or stiff paper covers, for mail- 
ing, : : : ° 012 

Phonotypic Chart. This isa an containing the sma 
letters of the Phonotypic alphabet, for the use of teachers and 
lecturers, - 0 50 

The First, Second and Third Numbers of the Phonographic Re- 
porter’s First-Book, containing a complete list of the word- 
signs used inthe most contracted style of Phonographic re- 
porting, and illustrated by exercises for the use of those only 
who have mastered the corresponding style of Phonography 
as taught in the Complete Phonographic Class Book, and the 
Phonographic Reader. Issued in numbers, by Stephen P. 
Andrews and Augustns F. Boyle, Per number - 0123 
N.B. The first, second and third numbers only are for sale 
now. The remaining numbers will be successively announc 
ed as they appear. 

The Sound-Chart of the English Language, by 8. P. Andrews & 
A. F. Boyle. Price, - - ° 0 60 
This Chart is not a Phonotypic one. It represents the sounds 

of the English Language by heterotypic letters and combina- 

tions of letters. The difference between other charts of the 
elements of the language and the Sound-Chart is, that in the 
former, there is no classification of the sounds, while in the 

Sound-Chart, they are classed as in Phonography. ‘The conse 

quence is, that any one who learns the elements of the language 

from it, is three-fourths inducted into a knowledge of Phonogra- 
phy and Phonotypy. Another great difference, and an impor- 
tant one to teachers, is its price—only Fifty cents,—while no 


tagonism, oppression, and inhumanity which now exist ; 
the relations of men, by the establishment of such “an 
ic arrangements as will necessarily produce a comprehen 
sive and harmonious unity. 


The principles of Social Science, discovered and illus. 
trated by the immortal genius of Cuartes F OURIER, bay 
always occupied a conspicuous place in the expositions , 
the Harpincer, and will continue to be set forth ni 
maintained, with the earnestness, which their vast imper 
tance demands, but without intemperate zeal, or sectas: 
an exclusiveness. 


The Harsincer will discuss all questions Felating 
the progress of society, the past history of the race. th 
present aspects of civilization, the great humanitary . 
forms of the day, and the political movements of Eurcy 
and America, in the light of Associative Science; by 
with a sincere and fraternal recognition of all elementsy 
truth, goodness and beauty, in whatever institution , 
doctrine it may be called on to consider. 


In conducting the Harpineer, for the future, the By, 
tors intend to relieve it of the abstract character, whig 
to a certain degree, it has hitherto borne, and to girey 
much larger space to General Topics, to the News of ty 
Day, and to comments on Passing Events. They arez 
possession of great facilities for presenting copious a/ 
authentic summaries of domestic and foreign intelligeng 
which they will not fail to use with all their industry a 
vigilance. While they maintain an independent posit 
with regard to our leading political parties, they dom 
mean to abstain from the freest criticisms of their mom 
ments. Great attention will be paid to the selection 
which must compose no small portion of every well-co 
ducted weekly newspaper, so that the readers of the Hu. 
BINGER Will always find in its columns an entertaizig 
instructive and varied miscellany, in addition to the ta- 
ies, which give it its distinctive character. \ 


than TWo DOLLARs. 

The Anglo Saxon,’ 2 Weekly Phonotypic Newspaper, per an 
num, - $2 00 
and for six months, three months, and six weeks, at the same 
rate. 

Persons living in any part of the United States or Canada, can 
receive any of the above works through the Post Office, with 
the same regutarity and rapidity that they obtain answers to let 
ters, by forwarding the price of the works they desire, post paid, 
to our address in New York, and at a trifling expense, as will be 
seen by the following extract from the Fost Office Laws :— 
“ Books weighing one ounce will be charged two and a half 
cents ; each additional ounce, one cent more, for any distance in 
the United States.’ It is cheaper to have small orders sent 
through the mail, but large orders will cost less hy express. If, 
however, no express runs to a place where books are wented, 
our per centage on large purchases of books is so liberal that it 
not only balances the expense of postage, but also leaves a hand- 
some profit to him who retails them. 

All orders, letters, communications, &c., must be post Parp. 
Being engaged in an undertaking, the meritsof which are not 
generally appreciated by business men, and the success of which 
is consequently considered by them to be atleast, doubtful, we 
are obliged to pay cash for every outlay, and are therefore com- 
pelled to exact the same terms from others. We keep no ac 
counts, and wish it to be understood, that if the amount sent oc- 
casionally exceeds the order, we will not enter it upon our books, 
but will send some work on Phonography or Phonotppy suffi- 
cient to balayce it. 

No discount will be made, under any circumstances, on a 
less amount than FIVE DOLLaRks. ANDREWS & BOYLE, 


In short, the Editors design to spare no pains to ma 
the Hareincer an attractive and valuable Journal tod 
classes of readers,—to give it access to circles beyond te 
sphere of its immediate sympathies——and to commui 
the approval of the public, and an extensive circulatie, 
by the various interest of its contents, and the energy ui 
zeal which are devoted to its management. 


The present volume of the Harpincer appears ins 
greatly improved form, and with one half more matte 
than has heretofore been given. No expense has bez 
spared to make it in all respects worthy of the positia 
at which it aims. It is furnished to sub&cribers at 
same low price which has made it one of the cheapest js 
pers in this country ; and in that respect, under the pre 
sent arrangements, it is probably not surpassed by a 
weekly journal. 

The Editors rely for the liberal support of their nt: 
prise on all the old friends to whom the Harries} 
become as necessary as their daily bread, and on may 





W. H. GRAHAM, TRIBUNE BUILDINGS, NASSAU ST. 
ECE(VES as soon as published, all the cheap publications of 
the day, which he will supply at the lowest prices. 
Among others too numerous to mention are the following , 


Consuelo, by Geo. Sand, 3 vols. - + 1 60} new ones who now form an acquaintance with it for! 
The Countess of Rudeistadt, the Sequel to do. 1 00 first time 

The Devil’s Pool, by Geo. Sand, - 25 r a : . 3 

The Journeyman Joiner, by Geo. Send, 75 We request our friends and the friends of a free 


The Organization of Labor, by Math. Briancourt, 
The Splendors of Versailles, and the Court of Louis 14th, 25 
The Adventures of a Strolling Player, a most entertaining 


independent press, every where to promote the cireulati 
of our paper. Give the Harsrycer a fair trial, andi 
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; rates of discount. It is to be hoped that this book, - - . -_ = = : : 1) not eo 
; / Tue West Inpta EmAncipatiov.—The very signifi- LIBERAL OFFER The Buckskins, orthe Camp of the Besiegers, by the author does not perform werids than it promises, we will no 
4 hk cant news = regard to British West India affairs. sue- ne gigi us adieakin thet a of Ethan Allen, . 25| plain of your desertion or neglect. Thed 
ag ests a number of . : ae illinduce our friends to redouble their exertions. e have TheaA ha! Testament, - % : i lis , s inf 
et 3 5 laveh id. te reflections. _ It appears that the hereto- | endeavored to make it fair for all parties. On the onehand,| The fae Cook giving the Eaglish nomes forthe French The Hansincer is published every Saturday mayer 
te ie ore slaveholders of the British colonies, having used ; : Sy ; : , 7 g So New V » Washis 
P 4 the £29,000,000 which the 2 are g used up | the person who takes the pains to form a club is justly entitled | Dishes, - - - - - 95| at No. 9 Spruce St., New Yorx, and at No. 111 Wash: 
if ; \ ’ bl which they got for their slaves, and being | to the above rates of compensation for his services, and on the The Complete Horse Doctor, 2 most useful Work, 251 ton St., Boston 
; re ¥ peteny able to wheedle the new freemen out of their | other hand, Phonographic Societies and Clubs already formed,| Agents and Booksellers will find it to their advanteze to call. ee = ‘ sated} 
a3 e > r tor — — wages, are on the brink of ruin. | can, when eeait af oe subscriptions, save to each of their Vv. H. GRAHAM, Tribune Buildings, Nassau St. 4 It is edited by Parke Gopwin, New York, assiste?” 
> oe | ey are calling lusti for help. The state of f members, one half of the subscription money, by forwarding to z oe > + Wow York 
‘i. take Jamaica for Gaeta. is caeeiilen the thin: ee. a us in one letter, through their Secretary, twenty names. 6 CHARLES A. Dana and GeorGe Rip.ey, in New 
' oe 653 sugar estates cultivated in 1832, 14) are now aie N. B. All orders must be accompanied by cash, and post Paip HEALTH AND LONG LIFE. and by Wittram I, Cuannine and Jonn §, Dwict, 
v 7 doned, which produced the blessed’ product of 22353 | the postage will be deducted fromthe amount sent, FTE wuprecedented success of BRISTOL’S SARSAPA | Boston. 
: a P : ; puncheons of rum from about 168,000 acres of land. Of I “6  NDREWS & BOYLE Editors ae rr blish RILLA, in many thousand cases of unmitigated suffering TERMS. 
3 coffee plantations 465 have been aban joned ini Sun Buildings, Corner of Fulton and Nassa te N wt g | Sn Oe conned fie use im elmast every part of thelin’ : hors 
as 188,400 acres. Says the report of ac doned, containing 220 5% Se we u sts., New YOrk | ted States. 10,000 Invatips have found speedy and effectual re- (Invariably in Advance.) . 
+ .s sosed by the i ys Bs aa of a committee lately ap- |_| lief from its use. It, being the original and pure preparation of Sar $2 00 She he 
ae - Ps oaae h amaica House of Assembly, “Upon cer- "ame em sameeren e ‘siaataaalieeaiaia eee ™~| saparilla, isa sure antipotr. in all cases growing oat of impu- For one year, - ° - © - o> She ra 
i 2 a ae o newts have had attached te thems. and en- SMITH’S HOMCEOPATHIC PHARMACY. rity of the blood. — at the NEW YORK ons 50 und For six months, é . « : « o Who 
+5 Se e ivation, In the year 1832, 41.820 i No. 488 Br 52 Courtland street/and by the Druggists generally throughout . La ee - 100 
? : 4 ers, there now remain resident a these seamatieraeas J.T.S SMITH cians Soa eaenmenma Medi the Untied States. : = F as ie seghes Say ene Fore So Do enna . ty 
: 7 ; * : oar a ae amounting to 27,847, having generally | cines, in tinctures, triturations, dilutions and gisbales ; Arnica nore Ten copies for one year to the same address, - 
a i vecome 11K ependent sellers.” The words in italics tel] | flowers; Sugar of Milk, Pure Alcohol, Distilled Water, Pellets, |: HOMCEOPATHIC MEDICINES AND BOOKS. CG Address all eommunications, and all subserp™ 
/ eet the awful story of the actual ruin of the British West | &¢» Se. Physician’s Pocket and Family Cases ot Medicine on x : ’ af 
: ete: Indies. The laborers have become independent of the | ened, ond prepared to order. Homeopathic Plasters, a substitute » eto - pee ee ae pee and letters on business to “THE Epitors oF T# 
 & apitalists, ax : sinmeiliiin tell : ’ | for ordinary Court and Adh P . ; . al Agent for the Central Hom@o Cc acy at Leip. a = , y roy 99 
: 2 e “ ¢ — — ad ee conspire with them to make su- anion for Corns. eeeve Fuamer, Gnd ae eae er sic, for the United States, respectfully [aforme the Homeopathic BinGER, 9 Spruce St., New York. 
; . a ou ican be sold to aprofitin competition withslave| | Physicians and the friends of the System, that he has always on : . js Pra 
> ltd : alias Ss eee ter } N s the substance of thi# 
of . i oa t = “4 mrs that there is any lack of labor, m hand a good assortment of Homeopathic Medicines. in complete oor} ee inserting ; e sub: , sant 
s ef ie al ; leer = rs = only ad a a report above eae ot AM RAD DE, — a a, > ee and Seunanane pectus, with a notice pointing it out to their reace’* 
ie ry elerre informs us, that during the last year “the 4 ’ KSELLER AND PUBLISHER so, all Homeopathic Books published in this countryand Eu- : re 
4 r N a ‘ sum of £1,495,587 Ids. 11d. was expended in the cultiva- 322 Broadway. ’ rope. tf nao. | be entitled to an exchange for one year. all 
: e ae manvfacture of 57,00 hogsheads of sugar, and LIST OF RECENT IMPORTATIONS. ee *.* The circulation of the HARBINGER makes it nt The Pr} 
2 rE: eas puncheons of rum, giving the result, that after de- gO Car. Herm. Concordantiae omnium vocum nov THE NATIONAL ERA: able medium for [G> Advertising, especially for # Wholon 
‘ i: ducting proceeds of the rum, averaging at £14 per pun- ament! graeci, primum ab Erasmo Schmidio editae nunc y , d on alls 
rs ; cheon, the actual cost of sugar averened £1 2s. Thd. per Sone critices et hermeneutices nostrae aetatis rationes WASHINGTON CITY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. | sELLEers, Music Deacens, and TEACHERS, a0 an Wecarr 
3 | ee ny, that as its value is now, led ged. ted ie i Editio stereotypa, 4to, Lipsiae, 1842} ¢ gaipey, EDITOR ; JOHN G. WHITTIER, CORRESPONDING EvITOR. | ects connected with LITERATURE and the Five 48 
a . 3 petition, reduced in the British market be 3. OX , andri. Vv : : L. P. NOBLE, PUBLISHER, ‘ 
: clusive of charges it is self-evident su ee —<— datahege bane on cumidnanannt a ee — E leadi urpose of thi li i i Sew Terk, Her. 6, ee. 
: not be continued ; th: 7 a ion can-| &'. - oe ate sexti quinti pontificis maximi HE leading purpo is journal is, the discussion of the 
J ued ; that there is an actual loss on every editum ; juxta exemplar originale vaticanum Romae editum question of Slavery, andthe advocacy of the main princi- 
4 ‘ m~*, ¢ va 706" eet, Dalen Sessalyes, Lipsiae 1835. 8vo, bound, $3 00. ples of the Liberty Fenty. Due attention is given to Social and GENERAL ‘AGENTS. 
/ : undoubtedly there is a consi al . ilas. eteris et novi testamenti versionis gothicae frag- | Political Questions of general importance ; nor are the interests 
eT ' : bug in this, for the West a a. of —_ menta quae supersunt ad fidem Codd. castigata esieaate phon 3 of a Pure Literature cae. ; GEORGE DEXTER, 
' - | very sturdy beggars, and k P. 5 k always been | annotatione critica instructa cum glossario et grammatica lin It aims to preserve a faithful record ofimportant events ; of y - 
i mi et But we believe there j now how to make out a case. | guae eg ee ogy curis ediderunt H. C. de Gabelentz et | inventions or discoveries atfecting the progress of Society ; of 32 ANN sTREET, New York. 
@is some truth in their figures. We | Dr. J. Loebe, 3 vola. $14 00. public documents of permanent value ; and, during the sessions CROSBY & NICHOLS 
’ 


of Congress, to present such reports ofits proceedings, as wil] 
convey a correct idea not only of its action, but of its spirit and 
policy. The debates on the exciting subjects of Slavery and the 
Mexican war, expected to arise in the next Congress, willoccu 
py alarge share of its columns 

Arrangements have been made for extending and enriching 
its already valuable Department of Home and Foreign Corres- 
pondence 

Itis printed on a mammoth sheet, ofthe finest quality, in the 
best style, at $2a year, payable in advance. 

The generous spirit in which the Era has been welcomed by 
the Public Press, and the very liberal patronage it has received 
during this, the first yea) of its existence, encourage us to hope 
for larger accessions to our subscript. \n list. 

Is is desirable that subscriptions be forwaried without delay 
so that they may be entered betore the approaching Congess 
Address L. P. NOBLE, 

n20 Publisher of theNetional E1a, Washington, D. 


Ulfillas Gothische Bibeluebersetzung, die aelteste germanische 


+ certainly hope so. If the former slaves are becoming 
Urkunde, nach Ihre’ns Text mit einer grammatisch-wort- 


use 99 

* : such ' poenesetens settlers” that they can do better with li a. : 
their labor than to sell themselves daily into virtual sla- lichen lateinischen Uebersetzung zwischen den Zeilen, sammt 
very, the prospect of liberty is truly el ioe Wee 5 einer Sprachiehre und einem Glossar, ausgearbeitet von Fr. C. 
may come when all the slaves j re me day | Fulda, das Glossar umgearbeitet von W.F. H. Reinwald, und 
white, will be “independ os in this world, black and | den Text nach Ihre’ns ppenee Abschrift der silbernen Hand- 
ee oti pendent settlers.” We look on that | schrift in Upsal sorgfaltig berichtigt von johann Christian 

as a consummation more devoutly to be wished than the | Zahn. 4to. $7 00. 
% cheapness of sugar or the most enormous profits that su-| _Hitopadesas ;i4 st inststutio Salutaris. Textum Codd. Mss. 
gar planters ever dreamed of.—(¢ hronotype. collatis recensuerunt interpretationem latinam et annotationes 
Rev. Wm. Richards died in Honolulu, Nov. 7, 1847 criticas adiecerunt A. W.a Schlegel et Chr. Lassen, Bonnae 
Ba . 


; _@ ad Rhenufn, 4to. two volumes, bound, $5 00 
ager i is rary . : = 2 a X . 
gel 54. He was a mi sionary of the American Board| Ramayana, id est carmen epicum de Ramae rebus gestis 


= preps Missions, to the Sandwich Islands, from 1822 poetae antiq uissimi Valmicis opus. adiecit A. W. Schlegel, 3 

' ; since which, he has officiated as Foreign Ambas.| Volumes, bound, 80. Bonnae, 1346, $12 00. 

oe? sador and Secretary of State under the Goy ernment, f «Concordantiae librorum veteris testamenti, Sacrorum He- 

the Islands. °! | praicae atque Chaldaeicae auctore Julio Furstio. Editio Ste 
| reotypa. Lipsiae, 1840, 12 sections, $14 00 n20 





111 WaAsHINGTON sTREET, BosTO* 


P. W. FERRIS, 
| Provipence, R. I. 

JOHN B. RUSSELL, 
Gazetre Orricr, CixcixNATI, 0. 
JAMES D. THORNBURGH, 
PirrspurG, PA. 


CHARLES H. BRAINERD 
WasuincTon, D. C. 
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